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October 19, 1926. 
Editor, UNiFRUITCO: 

I feel it a duty and at the same time a privilege to call the attention of the employees 
of this Company to a plan of stock ownership proposed by the Directors and approved by the 
stockholders. This plan of stock ownership is not in any sense a welfare proposition. The 
Directors conceived the plan to be mutually beneficial to the Company and to its employees. 
It has only been adopted after extended consideration and after careful analysis of the re- 
sults of similar plans in other industrial companies. 


The Company derives benefit from the plan through increased interest in the results ob- 
tained, in the realization on the part of employees that the success of the Company is to a 
great extent in their hands, and through increased enthusiasm and loyalty as the result of 
seeing their work crowned with success. The Company believes that the plan expresses the 
Company’s interest in its employees and that this interest will result in more permanent rela- 
tionships and consequently less turnover in its personnel and staff. 


The officers and employees, many of whom have limited opportunities for making in- 
vestments, are offered a safe investment. In addition to the possibility of enhancement in 
value of the investment I wish especially to point out the safety of the plan due to the pro- 
vision for return of money invested with four per cent interest. If the officers and em- 
ployees believe in the Company, the principles on which it operates, the soundness of its 
position, and the basic good qualities of its products, it is clear that the success of the busi- 
ness depends on their own efforts. It must follow that if our efforts are sincere and intelli- 
gent, the Company must be successful. In other words, the investment, the value of which you 
can largely control by your work, appeals to me as being the best possible one. 

The Directors and officers hope for full participation by every eligible employee in this 
plan. Personally, I believe in the plan and favored its adoption. It will be a source of 
gratification to me if it is welcomed by our entire personnel and approval is expressed by sub- 
scriptions to the limit allowed under the plan. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Notice to Employees of Stock Purchase Plan 


The Unirep Fruir Company offers to Employees specified below the opportunity to 
purchase shares of its capital stock subject to the conditions herein stated. 


ELIGIBILITY 


1. Any Employee of the Unrrep Frurr Company, or of such of its subsidiary com- 
panies as may have been designated by the Directors, who has been continuously in the Com- 
pany’s service for three years or more immediately preceding January |, 1927 may subscribe for 
stock. Employees now eligible who wish to subscribe should fill out the enclosed subscription 
blank and send it to the Treasurer of the Company before January 1, 1927. Employees 
who, during the year 1927, become eligible may subscribe for stock under this Plan by filling 
out and sending to the Treasurer the subscription blank furnished by the Company. Allot- 
ment of shares subscribed for subsequent to January 1, 1927 will be made on April Ist, July 
1st and October Ist, 1927 and January Ist, 1928. 
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PRICE 
2. The stock will be sold to eligible Employees at $96.00 per share. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


3. An Employee may subscribe for the purchase of as many shares as at $100 per share 
will equal his annual rate of pay. ‘The Company reserves the right to allot less than the 
number subscribed for and an acceptance of a subscription will state the number of shares 
allotted to the subscriber. 


PAYMENT OF STOCK | 


4. Payment of subscription shall be in monthly installments of $2.00 or semi-monthly 
installments of $1.00 per share, to be deducted from the salary or wages of the subscriber. 
The first deduction will be made from the payroll for the first half of January, 1927 and 
thereafter monthly or semi-monthly until all installments are paid. Payment of subscriptions 
can not be anticipated. 


DIviwENDS AND INTEREST 


5. Upon full payment of his subscription, each subscriber shall be entitled to receive a 
certificate for the number of shares allotted to him plus an amount in cash equal to all cash 
dividends declared upon the same amount of outstanding stock from the date of his allotment, | 
less interest at the rate of 4% on the unpaid installments of his subscription. In case any 
dividends other than cash shall have been declared and paid upon the Company’s capital stock 
after allotment of stock hereunder, the subscriber, upon full payment of his subscription, shall 
be entitled to receive from the Company the same dividends which he would have been entitled 
to receive if he had been the registered owner of such stock since the said allotment, or, at the 
option of the Directors, the value in cash of such dividends at the time of the full payment of 
his subscription. The Directors of the Company may extend to subscribers the benefits of any 
subscription or other rights granted to stockholders of the Company. A subscriber shall have | 
no rights as a stockholder until the issuance of a stock certificate as herein authorized. | 


DEATH OF SUBSCRIBER | 


6. In case of the death of a subscriber his beneficiary (if one be designated as herein- | 
after provided) or his personal representative (if no beneficiary be designated) shall have the 
option, to be exercised by notice in writing to the Company within three months after the death 
of such subscriber, to have issued to him a certificate for as many shares of the capital stock 
of the Company as the installments paid prior to the death of such Employee at $96.00 per 
share will purchase, plus such cash, certificates and rights upon such shares as would have been | 
accorded him under paragraph “5” hereof if he had completed his subscription thereto at the 
date of his death; or such beneficiary or, if no beneficiary has been named, then his personal 
representative, may cancel the subscription and receive an amount in cash equal to the amount 
of installments paid in by such subscriber, plus interest thereon at the rate of 4% per annum 
from the date of the payment of each installment to the death of the subscriber. “The Directors 
of the Company may extend the period of three months for the exercise of the option given 
above. In case the option is not exercised within the period fixed, then the rights of the bene- 
ficiary or personal representative, as the case may be, shall be limited to the amount of the in- 


stallment payments with interest at 4% as hereinbefore provided. 


BENEFICIARY. 


7. The subscriber may name in his subscription as beneficiary the person to whom, in the 
event of his death, he desires the Company to pay all amounts in connection with his subscrip- 
tion which would otherwise be payable to his estate. By written notice, delivered to the Treas- 
urer of the Company, he may substitute another beneficiary. The Company shall not be bound 
by any such notice until received by the Company at its office in Boston, Massachusetts. Upon 
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satisfactory proof of death the Company shall make settlement with such beneficiary in accord- 
ance with the conditions herein set forth, and when the beneficiary has been named the sub- 
scriber’s estate shall have no claim by reason of the subscription unless the beneficiary should 
die before the subscriber, and in that event payment shall be made to the subscriber's estate. 


WITHDRAWALS 


8. Any subscriber at any time may withdraw from this Plan the money which he has paid 
in and the termination of any subscriber’s services with the Company or its subsidiaries, as the 
case may be, shall effect a withdrawal of such subscriber from the Plan. Upon voluntary or 
involuntary withdrawal the Employee or Subscriber shall receive such money as he has con- 
tributed to the Plan, together with interest at the rate of 4% upon each installment from the 
date of payment thereof to the date of such withdrawal. 


ASSIGNMENT 


9. No subscription for the purchase of shares under this Plan nor any rights acquired 
thereby shall be assigned, pledged or in any manner transferred. If any assignment, pledge or 
transfer thereof is made or attempted, or if any attachment, garnishment or execution is issued 
against any such rights, the Directors of the Company may, at their option, consider the same 
as a voluntary withdrawal from this Plan. In such event the provisions of Paragraph 8 shall 
apply. 


Power OF DirEcTOoRS 


10. The Directors shall have full power to construe or interpret the provisions and condi- 
tions of this Plan and make rulings for the purpose of carrying out the same. All decisions of 
the Directors shall be final and conclusive so far as the same may affect the right of any sub- 
scriber. The moneys received or retained by the Company on account of subscriptions hereunder 
may be held on deposit in the name of the Company, or may be used by the Company in its busi- 
ness, or may be invested in property or securities, or from time to time may be invested in the 
Company’s own stock at not exceeding current market prices, as the Directors may determine. 
In order to carry out this Plan the Directors may use the unissued stock of the Company or the 
stock purchased as provided above or other stock purchased at current prices by the Directors 
out of surplus earnings or accumulated profits of the Company. 


AMENDMENT oR ABOLITION OF PLAN 


11. This offer is made pursuant to a Plan formulated by the Directors of the Company 
and approved by the Stockholders pursuant to the laws of New Jersey and may be recalled, 
amended, altered or changed in the manner specified in such Plan or in such laws. 


George S. Davis, Vice-President 


Our whole organization was saddened by the news of the sudden death of 
George Schley Davis, Vice-President, on October 10. Although stricken early in 
July by what finally proved to be a fatal illness, he had made a rapid convalescence 
and returned to his office in September, continuing his work up to the day before 
his death. 

He is best remembered, not alone for his achievements in the field of radiote- 
legraphy, in which he was a pioneer, but also because of his charming personality 
and the power for good which he represented. He made a lasting impression on 
those with whom he came in contact. Quiet, unobtrusive, and modest, yet his 
personal magnetism was so great that we all feel that our loss is a permanent one. 

Marshal Catinat said: “No man is hero to his valet.” If anything ever dis- 
proved the statement, it was Mr. Davis’ relations with those under his immediate 
charge. From his first steps in the Company, in 1909, through his successive promo- 
tions to Vice-President, his employees were more than this cold word implies,—they 
were his friends; his judgments were always just and fair, as attested by the loyalty 
of those who were with him to the end; his principles were so vividly imprinted 
upon us that we are the better for having known him and served under him. 

O# what avail to recount his accomplishments in the world of radiotelegraphy? 
Director in several radio corporations, member of scientific organizations through- 
out the world, an international radio authority whose opinions were widely sought 
and quoted,—all this was the world’s, and the technical journals of the world will 
adequately summarize his contribution to the advancement of science. In the little 
family reached by UNrFRUITCO we wish to pay our simple tribute to George Schley 
Davis, the man. 

We can but comfort ourselves with the thought that “to live in hearts we 
leave behind, is not to die.” As his achievements in radio will register and be felt 
for all time, so will the memory of his kindnesses and charm remain with us as 
an inspiration for better effort. May we emulate, to some humble degree, the 
many qualities which so endeared him to us. 
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The 
Greatest 
Americans 


L. you were asked to name the greatest 
Americans, how would you answer? 

In all probability you would commence by 
naming George Washington, and then you 
would add Jefferson, and probably Franklin, 
and several other figures of Revolutionary 
days; and then, projecting yourself forward to 
the middle of the last century, you would 
mention Lincoln, and Robert: E. Lee; and if 
you came still further toward the present day, 
you would perhaps include Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

True enough, these were all great men. 
But they were not the greatest Americans. 
Indeed, they were not Americans at all, if 
you come to analyze the matter. The an- 
cestry of none of these men extends back more 
than six or eight generations, so far as America 
is concerned. We may consider them all recent 
arrivals, when compared to those other Amer- 
icans whom we are going to discuss in this 
article. 

To find and catalogue the greatest Amer- 
icans we must look back to the days of un- 
adulterated Americanism,—to the time when 
the western hemisphere was not populated 
with newly arrived immigrants such as our- 
selves, but by people who were American in 
the true sense of the term,—people whose 
American descent could be reckoned by thou- 
sands of years where we count ours by gen- 
erations. 

Just where the real Americans originated 
is not definitely known. There have been 
scholars who asserted that the race had its 
origin in this hemisphere, developing from 
lower forms of mammalian life pari passu 
with Manin the Old World. At the present 
day, however, this view is held by compara- 
tively few. The best thought on the subject 
is that the early North Americans came from 
Asia by way of Bering Strait, and gradually 
worked southward as far as Mexico and Cen- 


The photographs used in illustrating this 
article were taken by the author. The 
drawings, by Dorothy H. Popenoe, are 
based on the works of S. G. Morley, 
H. J. Spinden, W. E. Safford, and others. 


By 
Wilson Popenoe, 
Tela 


tral America, or perhaps even to the lower 
end of South America. They must have mi- 
grated many thousands of years ago, before 
the cultivation of cereal crops or the smelting 
of iron ore was known to the northern Asi- 
atics, for investigations have failed to show 
that iron implements were used by the early 
Americans, and no cereal known in Asia was 
found here by the Spanish discoverers. 

Some investigators have advanced the be- 
lief that the earliest inhabitants of Peru and 
Chile drifted: across the Pacific from Poly- 
nesia in open canoes. Such a hypothesis is 
not untenable. Comparatively recent years 
have witnessed the discovery of junks from 
Oceania cast up on the shores of South 
America. Furthermore, Easter Island, in the 
mid-Pacific, and parallel with Chile, might 
have formed a convenient half-way stopping 
place for such a migration. 

Among the real Americans we have three 
nations which were pre-eminent,—the Qui- 
chua of Peru, the Maya of Central America, 
and the Aztec of Mexico. To determine who 
were the Greatest Americans we must weigh 
the claims of these three peoples. 

To most Americans of the present day, the 
early Peruvians were the Incas. To the stu- 
dent of ethnology the Incas were the rulers 
of the Quichuas,—corresponding, in a sense, 
to the Guelphs, the Romanoffs, the Hohen- 
zollerns or the Hapsburgs. The Quichuas 
were the Peruvian people (or rather, the dom- 
inant nation of the highlands) ; the Incas were 
the reigning family through a period of sev- 
eral centuries, during which the Peruvians 
achieved their greatest triumphs _ politically 
and intellectually. 

The Quichuas worked out a type of civ- 
ilization startlingly suggestive, in certain re- 
spects, of latter-day communism. ‘Their 
government might perhaps be called an aris- 
tocratic communism (if such a contradiction 
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in terms is admissible) ,—a system in which the 
ruling classes, under the autocratic leadership 
of hereditary monarchs, extended their own 
power and opulence through beneficial pa- 
ternalism and the application of socialistic 
principles in the governing of the masses. 


Peruvian Indians of the highland region 
near Cuzco, ancient capital of the Inca 
empire. 


Though highly military and imperialistic 
the Incas had definite ideas of their own re- 
garding wars of conquest. Their wisdom and 
skill in government holds lessons for today. 
In their victories there was little thought of 
oppression. Their policy was that of im- 
provement. Conquered peoples were given 
better living conditions than they had ever 
before known. ‘They were taught the ad- 
vantages of industry and progress for their 
own good, as well as for the aggrandizement 
of their conquerors. 

In nothing was this better illustrated than 
in their scheme of communal farming. No 
land was held in private ownership. Upon 
the conquest of new territory, the land was 
promptly divided into three portions. “The 
first part was reserved for the Sun (in other 
words for the Church); the second for the 
Inca; and the third for the people. Irriga- 
tion systems were installed, so that all suitable 
land might be made to produce to its maxi- 
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mum capacity. Each man was allotted about 
an acre for himself and wife; as fast as chil- 
dren were born to them, another acre was 
granted for each boy, and half an acre for 
each girl. Water for irrigation was supplied 
by the government, and he who neglected to 
irrigate his fields was severely punished. In 
addition to tilling the soil appropriated for 
the use of his own family, each man was re- 
quired to render service on that allotted to 
the Sun and to the Inca. The product of 
these lands was not consumed solely by 
privileged classes: while the priesthood and 
the nobility appropriated a certain part for 
their own use, the standing army was main- 
tained, and huge granaries were kept filled to 


Staircase Farms of the Ancient Peru- 
vians 

These artificially constructed terraces 
were filled with soil brought labori- 
ously from the alluvial valleys below, 
and irrigated with water from the 
snow-capped peaks of the Andes. No 
other part of the world has produced 
a more remarkable form of agricul- 
ture than that developed in the Peru- 
vian highlands. 


be used as reserve supplies in seasons of 
drought when the harvest was too small to 
meet the needs of the people. Widows, or- 
phans, and the helpless and infirm were also 
fed from these reserves. 

The Quichuas were the pioneers of the 
postal service. Messengers, called Chasquis, 
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covered ail the important routes of communi- 
cation, traveling on foot. Each man had his 
own stretch of territory, in much the same 
manner as a rider of the Pony Express on our 
own Frontier. Over this he ran at full speed, 
carrying a message which he transmitted to 
his successor, who in turn passed it on to the 
next man. Many messages-and orders were 
transmitted verbally; others, such as reports 
of crops, and matters requiring the use of 
figures which might easily be forgotten, were 
sent by means of quipus. These were groups 
of cords of varying colors, expressing by 
means of knots numerical quantities and per- 
haps a few abstract ideas. 

In considering the relative greatness of the 
native American races there is significance in 
the failure of the Quichuas to develop a writ- 
ten language. With all their progressive ideas 
and their impressive civilization the people of 
the Incas fell short of this supreme intellectual 
achievement. In the quipus they took the half- 
way step and then stopped. Perhaps, had the 
Spanish Conquest been postponed a few cen- 
turies, they might have reached the point 
where the development of a written language 
would have taken place. Lacking this, the 
quipus served an extremely useful purpose. By 
no stretch of the imagination, however, can 
they be construed as a system of writing, 


though some authors have attempted to call 
them such. 
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It is safe to say that the Quichuas were the 
greatest builders the world has seen, though 
this remark should perhaps be qualified by the 
admission that the finest examples of Peruvian 
masonry which have come down from pre- 
Columbian days are not those which were 
executed during the period when the empire 
of the Incas was in its apogee. It is now gen- 
erally admitted that the huge structures of 
Cuzco, such as the fortress of Sacsahuaman, 
were built in a pre-Incaic period by a people 
who may, however, have been the direct pro- 
genitors of the later Quichuas. Their work 
is all the more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that they wrought without metal im- 
plements. No cement was used; immense 
blocks of stone were cut to fit perfectly into 
the angles made by their neighbors. One 
stone in a pre-Incaic wall at Cuzco has twelve 
angles, yet nowhere is there room between it 
and the surrounding blocks to admit the point 
of a penknife. 


"Tue Quichuas were probably the best 
weavers of Pre-Columbian America, and in the 
discovery and use of dyes they excelled all oth- 
er American peoples. In pottery they produced 
examples which only the Greeks have sur- 
passed. “They must be conceded to have been 
the greatest agriculturists of all times. In 
this last estimate due regard must, of course, 
be had to the circumstances that they were 
entirely without iron implements with which 
to work their lands, and that they had very 
indifferent draft animals, since the llama, 
which served this purpose, was not able to 
bear a burden exceeding 75 pounds in weight, 
and seems to have been of little use in con- 
nection with ordinary agricultural operations. 

The Quichuas probably had their origin as a 
race long before the birth of Christ. Growing 
power enabled them to emerge from the val- 
leys on the Amazonian side of the Andes onto 
the plateau of Cuzco at an early period in the 


“La Piedra de Doce Angulos” 


“The stone of twelve angles” is one of the 
features of Cuzco. The building of which 
it forms a part was constructed during 
megalithic days. No cement was used, and 
only the crudest tools must have been avail- 
able; yet these ancient structures of Cuzco 
are today as solid and substantial as they 
were a thousand years ago. 
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Christian era. The city of Cuzco was found- 
ed at that time, presumably; and then the 
Quichuas were overtaken by disaster, probably 
in the form of an attack from some of their 
warlike neighbors, and they retreated to the 
valleys whence they had come. After a period 
of five hundred years, they once more invaded 
the plateau, this time with a supremacy not 
to be disputed. The Incas, claiming to be the 
children of the Sun, took the leadership and 
maintained it during more than four hundred 
years, until in 1534 the empire was utterly 
crushed by the Spaniards, and indigenous 
American culture was supplanted by that of 
Europe. 

The results of the far-seeing policy and the 
general standards of Inca government were 
manifested in the growth of the nation. Dur- 
ing the reign of Tupac Yupanqui and his son 
Huayna Capac, perhaps the two greatest 
Incas, the empire was extended until it 
reached from the present boundary of Ecuador 
and Colombia on the north to Chile on the 
south, and extended across the Andes to the 
plains of Tucuman in present day Argentina. 
All parts of this vast empire, more than three 
thousand miles in length, were connected by 
paved roads which were so solidly built that 
vestiges of some of them remained until the 
nineteenth century. And it should be remem- 
bered that this immense territory was gov- 
erned without the use of a written language 
in which to transmit orders, nor any means 
of forwarding them from place to place save 
that furnished by sturdy Indian legs. 

Moving northward for the study of Amer- 
ican greatness we find the ancient Mayas of 
Central America,—a race of remarkable qual- 
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Pattern from a Peruvian Weaving of 
the Incaic Period 


The early Peruvians developed the 
art of weaving to a high point, and 
were particularly skillful in the use 
of natural dyes. Due to the dry cli- 
mate of the Peruvian coast, where 
many fine examples of weaving were 
interred with the dead, we are able at 
the present day to examine and ap- 
preciate the colors used and the fine- 
ness of the handiwork. 


ities and characteristics. The story of the 
Mayas is new. Exploration and discovery are 
now in progress, and the full record has yet 
to be revealed. Enough is known, however, 
to stamp these early Americans as one of the 
great peoples of the world. On this point 
there is no room for doubt. Archaeologists 


A Ceremonial Vase from Peru 


Multiform vases of this general 
character were buried in the 
graves of the ancient Peruvians. 
Often they were modelled in the 
form of vegetables and fruits: 
in the one here shown, peanuts 
are represented. 
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and ethnologists agree that the Mayas gave 
the western hemisphere its greatest intellectual 
culture. In this connection we may quote the 
opinion of Sylvanus Morley, in charge of the 
Maya explorations being conducted by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and a 
recognized leader in the field of American 
Archaeology. He says: 

“All things considered, the Maya may be 
regarded as having developed the highest ab- 
original civilization in the western hemisphere, 
although it should be borne in mind that they 
were surpassed in many lines of endeavor by 
other races. The Quichua, for example, ex- 
celled them in the arts of weaving and dyeing, 
the Chiriqui (of northern Panama) in metal 
working, and the Aztec in military pro- 
ficiency.” 

It is probable that the Mayas spent thou- 
sands of years in attaining the degree of civ- 
ilization reached by them during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The eminent 
English archaeologist Maudsley, who gives 
the Mayas credit for “the highest culture ever 
attained on the continent of North America,” 
believes that they migrated from the North, 
stopping for a considerable time in the Mex- 
ican highlands before establishing themselves 
in Guatemala and northern Honduras. He 
believes they were responsible for the remark- 
able ruins of Tula, Cholula, and perhaps 
Teotihuacan, all located in the general region 
of Mexico City. 


Driven from their home in the highlands, 
they settled in the hot and humid lowlands 
where, toward the third century of the Chris- 
tian era, they began the building of the great 
cities whose ruins today excite so much curi- 
osity and admiration. About the 
seventh century they abandoned 
their homes in northern Honduras 
and Guatemala (called by archae- 
ologists the Old Empire), and mi- 
grated northward into Yucatan, 
where they founded a new empire 
which flourished for several centu- 
ries, and finally waned under the 
influence of the Aztecs. When the 
Spanish arrived it had long passed 
its zenith, but retained sufficient of 
its splendor to impress the conquer- 
ors deeply; and we might add that 
the race was still sufficiently virile 
to fight off the invaders stubbornly, 
so that Yucatan was not conquered 
for many years. 


The scholarship of the Mayas is 
firmly established. In art, in the 
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development of written language, in Astron 
omy, and in many other fields of human 
tivity, these ancient people achieved a Ereatness 
which cannot be denied. To use the words of 
Herbert J. Spinden, an authority on this sub 
ject: “Artists everywhere are of the opinion 
that the sculptures and other products of the 
Mayas deserve to rank among the highest art 
products of the world, and astronomers are 
amazed at the progress made by this people in 
the measuring of time by the observed move 
ments of the heavenly bodies. Moreover, they 
invented a remarkable system of hieroglyphic 
writing by which they were able to record 
facts and events and they built great cities of 
stone that attest a degree of weath and splen 
dor beyond anything seen elsewhere in the 
New World.” 

The Maya hieroglyphs are not yet fully de- 
ciphered. It is known, however, that they are 
in part phonetic and in part ideographic. 
They resemble the Egyptian and the Chinese 
hieroglyphs in being a type of writing that is 
not based upon an alphabet. 
use of syllables is probably one of 
tant features, while many of the glyphs are 
abbreviated pictures of the thing intended or 
of some object connected with it. 
present, archacologists have only been able to 
decipher the glyphs which represent the names 
of days, months, and larger periods of time; 
numerals; the four points of the compass; 
several gods, and the celestial bodies such as 
the sun, moon, Venus, North Star; and a few 
others. 

The Maya reckoning of time was more 
accurate than that of the Julian calendar, 
which was used in Europe up to the year 1582. 
In other words, they were a thousand years 
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Modern Representatives of the Ancient Maya Stock 
Cakchikel Indians at home in the Guatemalan highlands, 
not far from Antigua. 
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A Fine Specimen of Maya Art 
One of the monolitha at the 
ruina of Quirigud, Guatemala, on prop- 
erty now owned by the Unrrep Faurr Com- 
PANY 


humerous 


ahead of our own race in the accurate meas- 
urement of the passage of time. In formulat- 
ing their calendar systems they utilized the 
time required for the earth to revolve upon 


its axis; the revolution of the moon around 
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the earth; and the apparent revolution of the 
planet Venus. 

While it is difficult to form accurate judg- 
ments from the few data which are available, 
it is probable that the ancient Mayas pos- 
sessed moral qualities far above the average. 
Archaeologists have pointed out the absence of 
warlike scenes on the sculptures of the Old 
Empire. However, after migrating to Yuca- 
tan, and undertaking the development of the 
New Empire, fighting qualities were devel- 
oped, perhaps because of contact with the Az- 
tecs, whose favorite occupation seems to have 
been war. The government of the Mayas, 
in early times, was mild and beneficent, and 
inseparably linked with religion. Morley 
says: “The unmistakable priestly or religious 
character of the sculptures in the southern 
area (the Old Empire) clearly indicates the 
peaceful temper of the people, and the con- 
spicuous absence of warlike subjects points 
strongly to the fact that the government was a 
theocracy, the highest official in the priest- 
hood being at the same time, by virtue of his 
sacerdotal rank, the highest civil authority.” 

The religion of the Mayas was polytheistic. 
The pantheon contained about a dozen major 
gods, and numerous minor ones. Itzamna, 
father of the other gods and creator of man- 
kind, was supposed to personify life, light, 
and knowledge. Kukulcan, the Feathered 
Serpent, was regarded as the founder of cities, 
the framer of laws, and the inventor of the 
calendar. Ahpuch was the much-feared Lord 
of Death, while Yum Kaax was the beneficent 
deity who assured good crops, when properly 


Four Maya Gods 
From left to right these are: It2zamna, the God of Learning and Father of Mankind; Kukul- 
can, the Feathered Serpent, a culture hero; Ahpuch, the Lord of Death; and Yum Kaaz, God 
of Agriculture. Besides theese four, there were eight other major deities in the Maya pantheon, 
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propitiated, and who presided over the harvest. 
The Mayas believed in the immortality of the 
soul and the life hereafter. The wicked were 
consigned to the Mayan hell, called Mitnal, 
which was a direct antithesis of the Christian 
hell in temperature: while the good went to 
a heaven of material delights. i 

Polygamy was unknown among the Mayas. 
Divorce, on the other hand, was frequent, and 
involved no legal formalities. The parents of 
the incompatible pair tried to bring them to- 
gether ; if they failed to effect a reconciliation, 
the marriage was considered to be annulled, 
and both parties were free to remarry. It is 
interesting to note that the more respectable 
members of the community looked down upon 
divorce as a principle. Agriculture was the 
chief pursuit of the people and labor was com- 
munal, Bands of twenty or more workmen, 
passing from field to field throughout the com- 
munity, quickly finished sowing or harvesting. 
The sense of justice was notably high. Judges 
heard complaints, and fixed appropriate dam- 
ages. The punishment of murder was left in 
the hands of the deceased’s relatives, a method 
which would undoubtedly meet with great 
favor today except on the part of the guilty. 
The thief was obliged to make good whatever 
he had stolen, and if he could not do so he was 
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reduced to slavery and allowed to “work it 
out.” 

The influence of Maya civilization on the 
neighboring Aztecs seems to have been very 
pronounced. In fact, archaeologists are com- 
ing more and more to believe that Aztec cul- 
ture was in large part borrowed, and that 
their principal inherent ability was military. 
Discussing this matter, H. J. Spinden makes 
the following interesting comparison between 
the Mayas and the Aztecs, on the one hand, 
and the Greeks and the Romans on the other: 

“A remarkably close analogy may be drawn 
between the Mayas and Aztecs in the New 
World and the Greeks and Romans in the 
Old, as regards character, achievements, and 
relations one to the other. The Mayas, like 
the Greeks, were an artistic and intellectual 
people who developed sculpture, painting, 
architecture, astronomy, and other arts and 
sciences to a high plane. Politically, both 
were divided into communities or states that 
bickered and quarreled. ‘There were tem- 
porary leagues between certain cities but real 
unity only against a common enemy. Cultur- 
ally, both were one people, in spite of dialectic 
differences, for the warring factions were 
bound together by a common religion and a 
common thought. To be sure the religion of 


Elements of Maya Writing 


The two glyphs at the left (above and below) represent dates; 


dots and bars, a dot standing for ONE, a bar 


numerals were expressed by 


for FIVE. The next two glyphs toward the right 
are those representing North (above) and South (below). 


Red and Black; while on the extreme right are two which r 


Beyond these are the glyphs for 
epresent the Sun and the Moon. 
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the Mayas was much more barbaric than that 
of the Greeks but in each case the subject 
matter was idealized and beautified in art. 

“The Aztecs, like the Romans, were a 
brusque and warlike people who built upon 
the ruins of an earlier civilization that fell 
before the force of their arms and who made 
their most notable contributions to organiza- 
tion and government. The Toltecs stand just 
beyond the foreline of Aztecan history and 
may fitly be compared to the Etruscans. They 
were the possessors of a culture derived in 
part from their brilliant contemporaries that 
was magnified to true greatness by their ruder 
successors.” 

Maudsley links the ‘Toltecs with the 
Mayas, inclining to the belief that the Mayas 
themselves lived upon the Mexican plateau in 
early days, and that they were driven there- 
from by the invasion of Nahua hordes superior 
in military prowess, but of much ruder cul- 
ture. The Nahuas, it should be explained, 
form the racial stock to which the Aztecs 
belong. 


) \ HAT are the claims of the Aztecs to su- 
preme position among the Greatest Amer- 
icans? In point of time this race is compara- 
tively recent. A thousand years before they 
ceased their migrations and commenced the 
building of their empire, the Mayas had de- 
veloped their written language, their calendar 
system, and had built great cities in the low- 
lands in Guatemala. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Aztecs settled upon two small islands 
in the Great Lake of the valley of Mexico, 
and during the succeeding two hundred years 
they extended their empire until it reached 
southward as far as Salvador. But it was not 
an empire like that of the Quichuas, with 
tribute a minor object, and good government 
for all the prime consideration. In summing 
up the achievements of this nation, Alfred 
Maudsley says: 

“By their own warlike prowess and diplo- 
matic alliances with neighboring towns they 
gradually increased in power until they gained 
the hegemony of the tribes and peoples of the 
valley, and then carried their warlike enter- 
prises into distant parts of the country, even 
as far as Tabasco and Guatemala. In fact, 
they became the head of a military and pred- 
atory empire, dependent for their food, as well 
as their wealth, on tribute drawn from subject 
tribes and races. They were not a civilizing 
power, and as long as the tribute was paid, they 
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A Scion of the Aztec Nation 


A native agriculturist of the town of At- 
lixco, in the State of Puebla, Mexico. 


did not appear to concern themselves with the 
improvement of the local government of their 
dependencies. “The education of the sons and 
daughters of the upper classes was carefully 
attended to under the direction of the priest- 
hood, but as was only natural in a society so 
constituted, soldierly qualities were those most 
valued in the men, and the highest reward 
went to those who showed the greatest per- 
sonal bravery in battle.” 

Their written language was in part picto- 
graphic and in part hieroglyphic. In execut- 
ing the symbols the Aztecs showed much less 
artistic ability than the Mayas,.as they did 
also in their sculptures and paintings. ‘To 
some minds, the origin of their hieroglyphic 
language is open to question: was it developed 
by them, or did they borrow the idea from 
their more intelligent neighbors the Mayas? 
And if they appropriated the idea of spreading 
their thoughts on paper or stone through the 
use of hieroglyphs, why not also the intricate 
calendar system which has been so well pre- 
served through the “‘piedra del sol,” or Aztec 
calendar stone, which can be seen today in the 
Museum at Mexico City? If the Mayas 
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An Ancient Mexican Orchestra 


As depicted by the ancients themselves. 
a kettle drum, and a flageolet. 


The instruments, from left to right, are a log drum, 


Mexican Picture Writing 


These figures represent four place-names, as follows: On the left, Itzcuintepec, formed | by 
using the figure of a dog (ITZCUINTLI) and a hill (TEPEC); next, Ichcatlan, the Aztec equiva- 
lent of Dixie, “land of cotton,” an opened cotton boll surmounting the TLAN sign, or locative; 
Xochimileo, meaning “cultivated fields of flowers,” illustrated by means of two flowers above 
the conventional sign for cultivated ground; and finally Tenochtitlan, the ancient capital of 
the Aztecs (now Mewico City) in which appear the symbolical figure of the sun (below) and 


a cactus plant (NOCHTLI) above. 


occupied the valley of Mexico before the Az- 
tecs, and were driven from it by the progen- 
itors or forerunners of the latter, is it not 
possible that they left behind them ideas and 
knowledge which enabled the Aztecs to devise 
their written language and perfect their cal- 
endar system without utilizing a great amount 


of ingenuity? 

However these things may be, it seems im- 
possible to consider the Aztecs as candidates 
for first place among the Greatest Americans, 
That they excelled in important particulars is 
not to be gainsaid. If the verdict of greatness 
were based on empire-building and the display 
of military skill the Aztecs would rank high. 


The standard of the Twentieth Century de- 
mands achievement of a different type, how- 
ever, and we must look elsewhere. 

The claim of the Quichuas is not to be con- 
sidered lightly. The aristocratic communism 
of Inca domination must be regarded as the 
high-water mark of early American govern- 
ment. The agricultural achievements of the 
Quichuas command lasting respect and ad- 
miration. Furthermore, the Quichuas com- 
bined, to a certain degree, the intellect of the 
Mayas with the military skill of the Aztecs. 
Their military exploits seem to fall short of 
those performed by the Aztecs, however, and 
in the field of intellectual culture they are 
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disqualified by their failure to attain that su- 
preme achievement of primitive races, the in- 
vention of writing. 

First place must unquestionably, therefore, 
go to the Mayas, who merit it particularly on 
the basis of present-day philosophy, which 
tends to exalt intellectual achievements and 
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the cultivation of the arts of peace. Written 
language, scientific progress, and artistic abil- 
ity place the Mayas among the great races of 
all ages. To these achievements may be 
added a well-ordered government, peaceful 
attributes, and a code of morals probably bet- 
ter than our own. 


Activities of the Engineering 
Department of the Radio Division 
During the Past Five Years 


By W. E. Beakes 


ROBABLY very few of our own peo- 
ple realize how rapid development has been in 
radio transmitting and receiving equipment 
during the past few years, especially on equip- 
ment suitable to insure satisfactory communi- 
cation in tropical territories where heavy at- 
mospheric disturbances prevail during the 
greater part of the year. 

All of our early types of transmitters in the 
tropical stations were of the old spark system 
which, of course, are now obsolete. In order 
to communicate through severe atmospheric 
disturbances with this old equipment, it was 
invariably necessary to employ a large amount 
of power as the spark frequencies of these old 
type transmitters were very difficult to receive 
through heavy atmospheric disturbances. 
Therefore, it was necessary to replace this 
equipment just as soon as something better 
was available. 

The tube or continuous wave method of 
transmission was the first new method to of- 
fer an improvement in tropical radio com- 
munication and the initial installation of this 
type of equipment was made at Almirante, 
Panama, where it was tested for some time; 
and the data received from the performance 
of this initial installation warranted the de- 
velopment of similar equipment for use at our 
various stations, and after much research 


work, transmitters were designed, manufac- 
tured and installed at practically all of our 
Central American Stations; only a few sta- 
tions now have the old spark equipment. 

The initial installation of the continuous 
wave tube transmitter at Almirante indicated 
an improvement in transmission and reception 
of practically ten to one over the old spark 
equipment. The other principal advantages 
of this new method lay in the absolute silence 
of the equipment when in operation and the 
small amount of space required for its in- 
stallation. 

The leading engineers in the country were 
called together in several conferences, which 
ultimately resulted in the design of our pres- 
ent new equipment. High-powered transmit- 
ters of the new type are now installed at New 
Orleans, Miami, Puerto Barrios, Managua, 
Tegucigalpa and Almirante and equipment is 
on order for new installations at Tela and 
Puerto Castilla, Honduras, and Preston, 
Cuba. Two new small stations of the latest 
type have been erected and equipped at Cape 
Gracias and Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

It will be of interest to UNITED FRUIT 
Company people to know that the Tegucigal- 
pa Station was the first station in the world 
equipped with high-powered tube apparatus, 
and radio history was made when the order 
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was given for this first installation of this 
type, the results of which have fully justified 
the radio officials who sponsored it and which 
has been a model for similar high-powered tube 
transmitters used throughout the world. 


It will probably be interesting to know that 
in the designing of a station, to accommodate 
the modern continuous wave tube transmit- 
ters, every detail of the design of that station 
has to be carefully worked out with respect 
to the type of towers, height of towers, dis- 
tance between towers, type of antenna to be 
used, and type of ground system, as the latter 
two are the most important parts of the en- 
tire construction of a station; and to obtain 
maximum efficiency and power economy, the 
antenna system must be very accurately de- 
signed and carefully erected. Therefore, there 
is much more detail work done by the en- 
gineers in the design of erection, instal- 
lation and testing of the station before 
it is ready for operation, than the average 
person conceives. If the station performs sat- 
isfactorily, the engineers take it as a matter 
of course but the public often loses sight of the 
tremendous amount of planning and engineer- 
ing detail which must be accomplished before 
such installations become a fact. 


Each large station has required approxi- 
mately one year to complete. The Miami 
Station, recently severely damaged by hurri- 
cane, was about completed and would have 
been one of the finest and most efficient of its 
type in the world. 


The majority of our new high-powered sta- 
tions are “remote controlled”, which means 
that the actual operating or receiving and 
sending of the messages is done at the City 
Office or at the Office of the Division Man- 
ager, whichever the case may be. 

A new remote control station is in process 
of erection at New Orleans which will in- 
crease the capacity of this station for Central 
and South American and marine communica- 
tion. Practically all of the old spark equip- 
ment at this station has been replaced by the 
new continuous wave tube equipment. 

Although we have been very busy on the 
installation of the high-powered, medium 
wave transmitters in the above mentioned sta- 
tions, we also have been experimenting with 
extreme short wave transmission at many of 
our stations and tests to date indicate the 
short waves are going to be a very valuable 
adjunct to the long wave stations. Remark- 
able results have been obtained with experi- 


mental equipment we now have at our various 
stations. 
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_ We have short wave transmitters installed 
at Boston, Miami, New Orleans, Puerto Cas- 
tilla, Tegucigalpa, and Managua, which sets 
are operating on wave-lengths from 15 to 50 
meters, 


Many advantages have presented themselves 
in short wave transmission, the most important 
of which being that severe static disturbances 
are not detected by receivers below 30 meters 
and it is, therefore, possible to communicate 
over long distances without serious interfer- 
ence from atmospheric disturbances. We have 
demonstrated with our experimental equip- 
ment in tropical countries during the past two 
years that communication can be held with 
transmitters of low power output on short 
waves, whereas at times it has been impossible 
to communicate over like distances with trans- 
mitters of over 20 KW on long waves for the 
reason that atmospheric disturbances were so 
severe on receiving the long waves that the 
signals were completely buried. 


We anticipate that in the very near future 
the executives of the Boston Office will be in 
a position to communicate direct with their 
managers in our Central American Divisions 
and exchange messages in a few minutes’ time. 
Experiments are now being carried on with 
this end in view and we hope to inaugurate 
this service within the next two years, in 
which case short wave transmitters will be in- 
stalled at the Executive Offices at Boston for 
this purpose. 

One year from now we hope to give you a 
far more interesting story of the activities of 
the engineers of the Radio Division. 


MEMORY HOUR 
By Epwarp J. Baker, 
Baggage Room, New York 


In the dull, calm hour of evening, 
When you rest from the toil of the day, 
How soothing it is to a tired brain 
Just to think of days passed away. 


You dream of yourself as you used to be; 

All the folks you knew long ago 

Pass in review in your weary mind, 

Like phantoms through clouds white as snow. 


Then your mind in its infinite travel 

Sees yourself again as a boy, 

And thinking thus of that time of your life, 
You know it was then you knew joy. 


Then backward you turn from your mem’ries, 
As the haze of the past grows thin, 

And your mind of a sudden clears as you say, 
“Oh, the things that might have been!” 


By 
Capt. Chas. 
Ellison 


Cristobal 


Dedicated to: 


« The sailor of the sail, breed of the oaken heart, 

Who drew the world together and spread.our race apart. 

Sailors of the sails, but not of iron and steam, 

But engineers of the propelling power that drive her on her beam. 
Whose conquests are the measure of thrice the ocean’s girth, 
Whose trophies are the nations that necklace half the earth. 
Lord of the bunt and gasket, and master of the yard 

To whom no land was distant, to whom no sea was barred.” 


O fair she was to look on, as some spirit of the sea, 

When she raced from China, homeward, with her freight of fragrant tea 
And the shining swift bonito and the wide-winged albatross 

Claimed kinship with the clipper beneath the Southern Cross. 


Close-hauled, with shortened canvas, swift and plunging she could sweep 

Through the gale that rose to bar her wild pathway on the deep; | 
And before the gale blew over, half her drenched and driven crew, 
To the tune of “Reuben Ranzo,” hoisted topsail yards anew. 


From the haven of the present she has cleared and slipped away, 
Loaded deep and running free for the port of yesterday, 
And the cargo that she carried, ah! it was not China tea, | 
She took with her all the glamour and romance of life at sea. | 


But now she’s steaming northward, with her cargo UNIFRUIT, 
Instead of in the early days of canvas over loot. 
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Convention at Swampscott 


IPD CAT LON, understanding, ac- 
quaintance, and consequent cooperation. This 
was the goal of the Annual Conference of the 
officials of the Unirep Frurr Company and 
its associated Companies, and during the days 
of the Conference, great strides were made 
toward this goal which is perhaps one of the 
Most essential requisites of a business of so 
great a magnitude as that of the Unirep 
Fruit Company. 

The Conference was held at the New 
Ocean House-in Swampscott, from October 10 
to 14, and there were gathered there, besides 
the officers and Directors of the Company, 
more than two hundred heads of the various 
branches of the Company’s business. These 
men had come from each of the Americas as 
well as from England, and the period of the 
Conference gave an extraordinary opportunity 
for the officials of the Company to meet each 
other face to face and discuss problems that 
had been vexing them for some time but which 
could not perhaps be satisfactorily settled 
through the medium of correspondence. Pro- 
duction men had the opportunity to ask the 
question, “Why can you not dispose of every- 
thing that we can produce?” The men of 
the sales force had a chance to counter with 
the question, “Why do you produce something 
we cannot sell?” Before the end of the Con- 
ference, the men in each of these two great 
branches of the Company’s business had a bet- 
ter understanding of the requirements, limita- 
tions and difficulties of the other fellow’s 


work. Similarly, the transportation men had 
an opportunity to air the difficulties incident 
to the operation of steamships and the carry 
ing of freight and passengers, and to show the 
great difficulties that arise in the effort to syn 
chronize the demands of traffic and fruit. 

Production, transportation and distribution, 
the three major problems of the Unrrep 
Fruir ComMPany’s business, were discussed 
from every conceivable angle, both in general 
and in departmental meetings, and if the Con 
ference did no more than spread among the 
officials of the Company a knowledge of these 
three important subjects, the time would have 
been well spent. But incident to the thrash 
ing out of problems in these subjects, there was 
an opportunity to learn some of the difficul- 
ties of radio and medical activities, something 
of advertising and publicity, engineering prob 
lems and the advantages of standardization, 
budget plans and what they hope to accom 
plish, accounting methods and their results: 
all of these subjects were discussed in formal 
meetings, were the subjects of addreswes and 
talks, and were thrashed out bs 
small groups whenever occasion offered. 

Mr. Cutter’s opening address consisted of a 
statement of “Company policy” and in his 
talk he sounded the keynote of the Conference 
and stated in clear, concise and easily under 
standable terms an outline of what the Com 
pany hoped to attain and accomplish and how 
it was expected to be done. Mr. Cutter espe- 
cially urged the value of team work and co 
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The beautiful banquet 
room of.the New Ocean 
House at Swampscott 
where the final dinner 
of the Convention was 
held. 


operation. He pointed out that just so long 
as the Company’s personne 
faith in their Company and confidence in its 
future, just that long would the Company 
forge| ahead in every direction. 

Mr. Bradley W. Palmer, Chairman of the 


1 was imbued with 


order that an opportunity may be given to 
everyone in the Company to appreciate the 
Company’s operations. The variety of sub- 
fferent speakers can be real- 
1 of the list featured here- 
with and it will be noted that practically every 


jects covered by di 
ized from a perusa 


executive Committee, attended all of the meet- phase of the Company’s interests here and 


ings and was present 
throughout the Confer- 
ence. During his talk at 
the opening meeting, he 
paid a great tribute to 
“the boys” of the Com- 
pany, who, he said, includ- 
ed everybody from office 
boy to officer. Mr. Pal- 
mer said that to the boys 
belonged the credit for the 
Company's accomplish- 
ments to date, and on 
their shoulders must rest 
the burden of the Com- 
pany’s future. 

In addition to the many 
illuminative talks on and 
discussions of the Com- 
pany’s business, there was 
a series of exhibits graph- 
ically illustrating the ac- 
tivities of the Company’s 
various departments. 
These exhibits got away 
entirely from the idea of 
comparative figures and 
told their story in pic- 
tures which left an in- 
delible impression of the 
hugeness of the Company’s 
enterprises. The salient 
features of these exhibits 
will be displayed in later 
issues of UNIFRUITCO in 
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Personal acquaintance is es- 
sential to complete mutual un- 
derstanding i any organization. 
Education in basic facts and 
general principles governing an 
enterprise is necessary for the 
intelligent conduct thereof. This 
conference of the officials of the 
Unitep Fruit CoMPANy and its 
subsidiaries is called, not for the 
purpose of glorification of the 
past, nor for criticism of the 
officials present at the meetings, 
but for purposes of mutual ac- 
quaintance, closer understand- 
ing of the aims of each depart- 
ment by every other department, 
and for education in basic facts 
and general principles govern- 
ing the operation of our Com- 
pany. Our task is to have each 
man present meet every other, 
and by intensive work to impart 
to each man present such knowl- 
edge as will make it impossible 
for him to make major mistakes 
in policy. This we can and will 
accomplish. 


Baan 6 


President. 


abroad had its innings. 
On Wednesday even- 
ing, the final dinner of the 
Conference found Mr. 
Cutter at the head table, 
surrounded by almost the 
entire Board of Directors 
of the Unirep Fruit 
Company, and each Di- 
rector voiced his confi- 
dence in the Company and 
its personnel and his be- 
lief that gatherings such 
as he was addressing were 
bound to redound to the 
benefit of the Company. 
The finale of the Con- 
ference was a tableau pre- 
sented at the end of the 
banquet on Wednesday 
night when the extent of 
the Company’s activities 
was most impressively 
shown through the me- 
dium of a large book en- 
titled “The UNITED 
Frurr Company and the 
Nations.” As each page 
of this book was turned, 
there was discloseda 
young lady in the char- 
acteristic costume of a 
country in which — the 
Fruir Company either 
raised or disposed of its 
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product. Not all of the men at the Confer- 
ence had perhaps realized that in more than 
twenty different countries the Fruir Com- 
PANY and its products are known. During the 
tableau, Father Time turned the pages of his 
book of record and recited the relations of 
the Company to each country shown in the 
tableau, 

When the Convention ended those who had 
attended felt that they had benefited greatly 
through meeting in such intimate fashion the 
Company’s Directors and officials and in learn- 
ing from their addresses the policies and work- 
ings of their common interest—IT HE UNITED 
Frurr Company. They had found the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Mr. Pal- 
mer, to have the keenest interest in them and 
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in their problems. ‘They had come to know 
their President, Mr. Cutter, as a real fellow 
worker as well as a chief, and they realized 
that in the future their relations one with 
the other would be not only that of business 
association but of friendly association as well, 
all working together as one happy family for 
the progress and welfare of a great organi- 
zation. 

As each delegate left the Convention he car- 
tied with him a clear idea of what coopera- 
tion and team work mean and can do, and each 
must have had a concise idea of the Com- 
pany’s policy for the future. Thus the pur- 
pose outlined by Mr. Cutter for the Conven- 
tion was fulfilled. 


The following scheduled addresses were listed in the very comprehensive programs distributed: 
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Progress of Our Budget and Forecasting Program.....-----+seeseereteees 
Advantages of a Definite Expansion Program: | !i:s:./s os emmene pieces aye ty «ityele ae 
Period Appropriations for Development Work on a Large Scale, as Against 

Yearly Appropriations......:..+00see ses eecneee sete e sete n eset ye 
The Need for More Positive Instructions to Tropical Divisions, Covering 

What You Want, When You Want It, and How You Want It...... 
Accounts, Accounting and Accountants........++sseseerees oneness tse e es 
Importance of Having Steamship Arrivals Fit in with Trade Requirements. .. 
Booed Nts AE eee aa MPR eet Tenn. 4! o's dat eteme Ses ANWAR ES tan et eHy erat aye 
The Start of My Experimental Work in Tela—What I Have Done, What 

I Am Trying to Do, and Where I Expect to MARMIV Er ab Wait ye anal niece 
Special Bananas—Their Transportation and Marketing........--.++1++-+- 
The Commercial Aspect of Our Radio Business......-++-+++200eserrrrres 


Steamship Freight Tratiic.. oie. esGy ec... teers edie emits cine earls 
Advertising to Date and What Lies Ahead.......- +--+ +++ 00ers eecrrcre rss 
Magazine Advertising for 1927.......-..e++++seecer teense net ene sss eas 
Essential Talking Points on the Banana as a Food and the Place It Fills 

Among Staple Foods......--sccsssseeeeee rere teense ce eeeterecaes 
Favorable Publicity Follows Paid Advertising. .....--+-..-++2+sseerersees 
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The Misses Dugan, Morse, Whalen, Horrigan, Anderson and Todd attended the Convention 


as stenographers. You will note the last-named three were inthe Pageant. 


Helen 


A RECENT pamphlet which told the 
food value of the banana must have im- 
pressed even those ignorant of the nutriment 
to be found in this fruit which once was eaten 
only for its exquisite flavor. Its food con- 
tent compares favorably with beef, beans and 
other articles that are regarded as most nour- 
ishing to mankind. Those who have been 
devoted to bananas as a fruit or, as it were, 
the diversion of eating, realized that it pos- 
sesses also a distinct food value. The news 
that Jamaica has this year produced in its 
18,000,000 stems a record breaking crop is 
therefore good to many who subsist in part on 
the banana, and this number includes thou- 
sands of men and women in the United 
States. That production next year will prob- 
ably be still greater and that the Unirep 
Fruit Company plans to deliver 40 per cent 
of the crop to Europe carries the glad tidings 
still further. 

The therapeutic value of the banana, es- 
pecially in the cases of certain maladies of 
adolescence, has been recognized by the fore- 
most physicians, and their confidence in it has 
been sustained by the results of its use. How- 
ever, the demand for bananas for this pur- 
pose is small. Comparatively but a minute 
part of the great crop of the fruit for which 
the world eagerly waits every year goes into 
the flour made from it, although this use of 
its content seems destined to grow. It is 
chiefly as a fruit to be eaten either at table or 
between meals that the banana holds its place 
in the world today. 

Americans have never acquired the taste for 
the cooked banana to the degree that it is en- 
joyed in southern countries. All other uses 
of the fruit have come after it made its way 
into the gastronomic affections of the nations 
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to which it is purveyed from the south to- 
day. 

The palatability and flavor of the banana 
conquered the world, The romance of its 
triumph in calling into being a great business 
with fleets of vessels, railroads, vast planta- 
tions and school systems is familiar. A Yan- 
kee skipper with an empty schooner gambled 
on the possibility of making profitable with a 
cargo of bananas a return trip from the island 
of Jamaica to his home port. The captain was 
L. D. Baker; the pioneer banana ship was 
the Eunice P. Newcomb. The few bunches 
of fruit were landed in good condition and 
found such eager purchasers that Captain 
Baker sailed back to bring more. ‘They sold 
so well that it was not long before a corpora- 
tion, L. D. Baker & Co., was formed to deal 
in bananas, Later came a merger, sure sign 
of big business, and the Boston Fruit Com- 
pany resulted, forerunner to the UNITED 
Fruit CoMPANY. 

The trade continued to grow and there re- 
sulted such changes as enlargement of the 
plantations on modern lines to insure ade- 
quate supply of the fruit, development of the 
processes of transportation, with refrigerating 
plants on steamships replacing the old sailing 
vessels, and making the process of ripening in- 
dependent of weather conditions. 

In the meantime the banana had become a 
staple article of diet in this country. The 
broadened market was eventually extended to 
Europe. Chemists say that the possibilities 
of the fruit have not yet been exhausted and 
that it may be used as food in many forms the 
future will develop. Until then this country 
is satisfied to accept the banana for its own 
sake, and those who are epicures in the matter 
are careful to see to it that they get the ba- 
nana when it is at its best. 
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Unifrivolity 
By R: K. 


The Second Annual Company Meeting at Swampscott was 4 huge 


success although for a time things were all sixes and sevens. 


Mr. T. A. Kerrigan of Havana has been reading the Literary 
Digest and has concluded that it will have the effect of removing one 
more of the perils of the sea if Captain Dunning decides to issue a 
circular to steamship captains prohibiting marriages at sea. 


Our Havana correspondent has spotted an item in the Times of 
Cuba featuring the new Company song: “The Banana Blues, or Hang- 
ing out with the Bunch.” 


If you are lucky enough to be a stockholder in the UNITED FRUIT 
Company you are in line for a special oil-burning Cruise announced 
in a recent folder which accompanied the dividend checks. The good 
news runs like this....- - “it js time to think of the winter vacation 
you have been promising yourself for so long. And where you can 
be assured of a complete rest; the sense of freedom that comes from 
life in the open, as you can on the deck of a Great White Fleet Ship, 
running down the Gulf Stream to the ‘Land Where the Palm. Trees 
Grow.” 

An added feature will probably be a train ride from Port Limon 
down to San José. 

Up to the time of the arrival in the United States of Messrs. Caws 
and Hardie of Elders & Fyffes we thought that Englishmen had a 
sense of humor; and now we know it. 

More than thirty Company employees returned to their posts after 
the Annual Meeting on the §. S. Toloa which sailed from New York 
on October 23. “Every Passenger a guest.” 

This crowd did not include Joe Gerchow of Almirante. 

Joe, by the way, established the fact that a burn is a bruise when 
it happens to a bunch of bananas. 

If you listen closely to Friend Gerchow on the subject of domestic 


fruit handling you get the impression that the banana is protected by 
nature but not by the Unitep Fruit Company. 


Our attention has been called to the series of employees’ baby pic- 
tures which Mrs. Schoen has been featuring in recent issues. If this 
is some sort of a contest we would like to enter. 


The Powers that Be at the Annual Meeting established a novel 
system of keeping people quiet. It was accomplished by the simple de- 
vice of informing them beforehand of the topic for their speechmaking 
—and then failing to call them. 


Brief Histories 
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Cristobal 


A Daily Workout in the Water from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific 


By Paul Doyle 


As ARMY of camera men, 4 regi- 


ment of press men, and a company of Army, 
Navy and government officials were gathered 
on Pier 8, Cristobal, Canal Zone, to witness 
the start of one of the most wonderful feats 
yet accomplished by a human being, that of 
swimming the Panama Canal from deep wa- 
ter in the Atlantic to deep water in the 
Pacific, a distance of 49,39814 miles—first 
accomplished by the Swedish-Chilean-Ameri- 
can square-head, Olof Jacob, of the Cristobal 
Division of the UNITED Fruir CoMPANY. 

Arrangements had been made with the 
Governor of the Panama Canal to lock Mr. 
Jacob through at the regular rate of a ship 
in ballast, or a rate of 72 cents per displace- 
ment ton. Mr. Jacob weighed in at 175 
pounds net, thereby paying a tollage of 6 cents 
U. §. C. The tollage was paid to the Ad- 
measurer of the Panama Canal by big-hearted 
John Gorin, Manager of Mr. Jacob, for 
which he received a receipt. 

At the time of writing this article, it was 
only possible to obtain the information dis- 
patched by cable through the courtesy of the 
Tropical Radio, as follows: 

4:45 A. M. Mr. Jacob, knowing his 
attempt to swim the Panama Canal was to 
be kept a secret, seemed quite surprised when 
he arrived at Pier 8 to find the pier crowded 
with enthusiasts, gathered there to wish him 
success on his journey. However, he did not 
seem the least bit excited. 

5 A.M. Being asked by the press men 
to say something, Mr. Jacob modestly replied: 
“J shall make this swim in honor of humanity 
and bananas or I’m no square-head.” He did 


not wait for thundering cheers in response to 
his few remarks, but dived into the cold, blue 
Caribbean, adjacent to the Atlantic Ocean. 
“Oh, I forgot to have breakfast!” Mr. Jacob 
exclaimed, after coming to the surface. 

5:30 A.M. Mr. Jacob was in the chan- 
nel of the Atlantic entrance of the Panama 
Canal, using the Australian crawl with the 
ease and grace of the inventor. The good 
ship Inapaquina of the UNITED FRUIT Com- 
pANy - followed closely behind Mr. Jacob. 
Only a select body was traveling aboard, such 
as big-hearted John, Olof’s Manager, Abra- 
ham Sasso, his trainer and Tom Owens, rifle 
expert, the latter being on hand to shoot any 
alligators that might attack Olof. 

5:45 A.M. Mr. Jacob almost swam 
into the chain that is stretched across the 
Canal to keep ships from running into the 
Locks. Olof treaded water at this point for 
ten minutes until the chain was dropped. 

6 A.M. The first gate of the Gatun Locks 
was opened and Mr. Jacob entered, leaving 
the Inapaquina of the UNITED Fruir Com- 
Sany outside. 1 be-eate. closed behind him 
and immediately he was tossed about fero- 
ciously by whirlpools made by the water com- 
ing up from the bottom of the first chamber, 
to raise him to the level of the water in the 
second chamber, a raise of 30 feet. “Two more 
similar lifts brought the square-head to the 
level of Gatun Lake, at which point he again 
complained about forgetting his breakfast. 

6:45 A.M. The last gate of the Gatun 
Locks was opened and the Swedish boy had 
swum but a few hundred yards into the Lake, 
when he decided he wanted to turn back. By 
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this time the Inapaquina had arrived and we 
questioned Olof as to why he did not want to 
continue. He replied that he had not known 
the Lake was fresh water, and that fresh water 
had not touched his body for years. 

8 A.M. Olof was approaching Gamboa, 
and began to cry as he passed the Gamboa 
Stockade because of his pity for the poor pris- 
oners confined therein. However, his thought- 
ful manager put a record on the phonograph, 
“Yes! We Have No Bananas.” The Chil- 
ean’s tears of pity turned to tears of laughter 
and also reminded him that a banana was just 
the thing he wanted for breakfast. 

10 A.M. The Swede was attacked by an 
alligator, but it was of little consequence as 
he easily outswam the clumsy fellow. Mr. 
Owens, however, grew very excited and fired 
his 22-calibre rifle. The recoil knocked him 
into the Panama Canal. It took quick brain- 
work on the part of Mr. Sasso to throw a 
few bananas to the alligator to keep him off 
Mr. Owens. As the Chileno was passing 
through Culebra Cut he was nearly caught 
between two ships approaching in opposite di- 
rections ; however, the spendthrift, big-hearted 
John, Olof’s manager, threw a great many 
banana skins into Panama Canal and Olof 
slipped on them all the way to Pedro 
Miguel locks, outclassing the ship approach- 
ing from Olof’s stern. 
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3 P.M. Mr. Jacob had been lowered to 
the level of Miraflores Lake through the 
chambers of Pedro Miguel Locks. The level 
of the water was lowered by being sucked out 
through large holes in the bottom of the cham- 
bers. Several times the sucking had to be 
stopped to enable the determined swimmer to 
come up out of one of the holes. 

4:30 P.M. Jaq swam under water from 
Pedro Miguel Locks to Miraflores Locks. 
For a while the swimmer greatly worried his 
Manager, as this particular stunt was not on 
the program and might tire the Swede for the 
rest of his route. Big-hearted John was heard 
to say: “Think of the purse!” 

5 P.M. Jaq was locked to the Pacific 
Ocean without the least bit of trouble as he 
was at Miraflores. 

5:30 P.M. Olof Jacob, the Swedish- 
Chilean-American swimmer, arrived at Bal- 
boa; but so crowded were the banks that Jaq 
could not land, so he continued swimming on 
to the wonderful summer resort at Taboga 
Island where he spent the week-end. 

Being interviewed, Mr. Jacob refused to 
make any comment other than that he owes 
his endurance, clear skin and youth to bananas. 
He uses banana skins to shine his shoes and 
on his hair he uses banana oil. 


The following advertisement appeared re- 
cently in our local newspaper, The Banana 
Budget: 

“Mr. Paul Doyle, cham- 
pion swimmer of the Canal 
Zone, champion cruise con- 
ductor around the Colombian 
coast, and champion diver 
from spring-boards not lower 
than 50 feet, will try to ac- 
complish the most wonderful 
aquatic feat ever undertaken 
by a human being, viz., to 
swim the Panama Canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast, a distance of 46.5914 
miles, Anybody desiring to 
witness this outstanding and 
daring undertaking js cordial- 
ly invited to be at Pier 8, 


Cristobal, at 5:98 A. M 
sharp.” io 


Swimming the Panama Canal 
By Olof Jacob 


Superfluous to state the pier almost broke 
down with the weight of the thousands of 
spectators who had come to see the aquatic 
star take a plunge into the fresh salty water 
of Cristobal harbor and land flat on his stom- 
ach, thereby scaring away all the sharks who 
did not want to miss the opportunity of seeing 
their competitor take the dive into Cristobal 
harbor’s smooth waves. 

The crowd cheered, the brass band played, 
the reporters’ cameras clicked and everything 
was all right, Mr. Doyle disappearing in the 
background headed for the famous Gatun 
Locks. 

End of Reel 1. 


Reel 2. Gatun Locks. Outlook on top 
of operating tower. Something is sighted! 
It is moving fast towards the gates of the 
first chamber of Locks. A head is visible! It 
is our cruise conductor, Paul Doyle! 


October, 1926 


Bells ring. The gates are opened and in 
rushes our hero, being raised in a few minutes 
to the height of 85 feet above sea level 
through three gigantic chambers. 


Another brass band was supposed to play 


_ a farewell piece for the long swim through the 


32 miles of Gatun Lake, but it did not show 
up in time. Therefore, a Jamaican darky 
whistled softly, “Goodbye, Forever,” bursting 
into tears. 

End of Reel 2. 


Reel 3. Mr. Doyle is seen crossing Gatun 
Lake at the terrific speed of one yard per hour 
(without auxiliary motor). All seems O. K. 

We, the committee of twenty members, are 
comfortably seated in a three-foot native 
cayuca, broiling nicely in the tropical sun, 
when all of a sudden our movie camera man 
turns as white as a piece of ham, pointing to 
the place where we witnessed one of the most 
exciting scenes ever seen by human eye—Doyle 
fighting a big Panamanian alligator, 25 feet 
long (not measuring head, body and tail). 

After we, the committee, had recovered 
from the first shock, we gave orders to our 
native captain to go full ahead and were able 
to kill the amphibian (not Mr. Doyle) by 
throwing an empty coconut on his left eye. 

Mr. Doyle was so exhausted by this fight 
that he had to take some nourishment, and 
what would be more natural than asking for a 
banana, our hero having recognized the food 
value of this fruit in earliest childhood ? 

This meal enabled him to finish the re- 
maining 28 miles at a speed hitherto unknown 
in the annals of swimming, supporting the 
theory that a banana an hour is worth three 
meals a day. 

End of Reel 3. 


Reel 4. Approaching the Pedro Miguel 
Locks, we, the committee, lassoed a big ocean 
liner, thus enabling our hero to enter the 
Locks first. Rapidly, he was lowered to the 
height of Miraflores Lake, crossing that little 
pond, only a mile long, with a few strokes. 
At Miraflores Locks, we had a little delay 
because our captain, who had fallen asleep, 
had to be fished out of the water with hook 
and line. 

To pass through Miraflores Locks took but 
a few minutes, and turning to the left Balboa 
was sighted, where a huge crowd was assem- 
bled to welcome our Mr. Doyle of the 
Unirep FRvuit Company’s Passenger De- 
partment, who was the first man to swim the 
Panama Canal. 


—————————————————— 
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The reception was unique. The Mayor, 
alcalde and all port officials were lined up. 

“Viva el campeon!” Cheers filled the air; 
hydroplanes were cutting through the sky. 
Mr. Doyle suddenly collapsed, overwhelmed 
by such an ovation. He was clad in gay rags 
and brought to the National Theatre, where 
his marvelous feat was celebrated by endless 
speeches. Sefioritas threw their handkerchiefs 
and caballeros their sombreros, to show their 
admiration for our beloved Mr. Doyle. 


End. 


P. §. Application for pictures featuring our 
hero should be filed in this office. 


West is West Again 


Tue S, §. Cavina from Avonmouth 
steamed gracefully through the breakwater 
‘nto Cristobal Harbor at 8 A. M., Wednesday 
morning, September 29. This seemed a signal 
for unusual activity in the port. Aeroplanes 
and launches, gay with flags and the costumes 
of lady passengers, dashed hither and yon way- 
ing greetings. The reason was that Paul 
West, who some little time ago went east 
to England, was returning with his bride. 
As the Cavina steamed up the Channel, the 
many liners gaily decked with flags blew sig- 
nals of welcome, which were replied to by 
the Cavina. 

When the liner came alongside the dock 
the crowd of relatives and friends seemed to 
be charged with a current of excitement. Our 
Paul and his bride were seen on the prome- 
nade deck acknowledging the salutations of 
their friends. It was truly a royal welcome 
and one which we know was much appreci- 
ated. 

The staff of Cristobal Division rejoices at 
the return of the Wests and wishes them, 
among other good wishes, “Salud y pesetos.” 


The Municipal Engineering Department of 
the Panama Canal has just completed the 
widening of Roosevelt Avenue, perhaps bet- 
ter known as “Steamship Row”, Cristobal. 
This improvement has been effected between 
the offices of the TinrreD Frurr CoMPANY 


| 
| 
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and the Panama Mail Company on one side 
and the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
and the Navigazione Generale Italiana on the 
other. 

Heretofore the French and Italian Lines 
had in front of their offices a kind of garden 
which was full of straggling vegetation and 
flowers. Of this 12 feet has been taken away, 
6 of which was utilized for a sidewalk and 
the remaining 6 feet added to the street. 
This not only improves the appearance of the 
street but solves to a great extent the traffic 
question. 

Roosevelt Avenue is the most widely used 
thoroughfare in Cristobal, being the main 
road that serves the piers. On account of the 
large number of travelers, the roadway in 
front of the steamship offices was always 
crowded with parked cars, making it diffi- 
cult and dangerous for passing autos. ‘The 
new addition relieves this and adds to the 
beauty of the Avenue. 


Judge P. E. Murray, District Magistrate 
at Cristobal, who is well known to Captain 
Livingston of the S. S. Calamares socially, 
but not officially, and who by the way, is a 
great booster for the UNnirep Fruit Com- 
PANY, was asked by his little daughter, aged 
eight years, if he were not her mother’s hus- 
band. On being answered in the affirmative, 
she asked, “If that is so, why does mama 
allow you to marry all the people whom you 
tell her you marry?” 


We have several times heard the old story 
about the Scotchman using Lux to fry his 
bacon in order to keep it from shrinking, but 
in Cristobal Division Paul West uses Lux 
to roast Ham (Hamilton). 

Speaking of Lux, we just saw Miss Doris 
Lux who returned from the Collegio d’Sion at 
San Jose, Costa Rica, at which place she has 
been studying for the past three years. We 
were surprised at the change as she went awav 
a child and came back a young lady. It is 
therefore evident that there is quite a lot of 


truth in the old saying that “washing with 
Lux does not shrink’. 


Miss Doris Lux, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Frank Lux, Cristobal Division, returned to 
college at Costa Rica by the S. S. Calamares 
sailing September 8. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Gadd of Panama 


Division were visitors to Cristobal, arriving 
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by the S. S. Heredia September 15. They 
sailed north on the S. S. Calamares from 
Cristobal September 19, Mr. Gadd to attend 
the convention at Boston and Mrs. Gadd to 
visit her family in New York. 


Cristobal Division rejoices in the latest 
news received from Captain Ed Baxter of the 
S. S. Turrialba, that he is fast recovering his 
health and will soon again be a regular visitor 
at Cristobal. Captain Baxter has a world of 
friends on the Isthmus who are looking for- 
ward to seeing him on the bridge of the Tur- 
rialba at an early date. 


Captain E. F. Beyer, who has been reliev- 
ing Captain Baxter on the S. S. Turrialba, 
is a general favorite with the traveling public 
and the members of Cristobal Division staff. 
While we rejoice that Captain Baxter is soon 
to return, we sincerely hope that his coming 
will not result in the cessation of Captain 
Beyer’s visits to Cristobal. 


Miss Margaret Beverly, only daughter of 
Major Edward Beverly, Flight Surgeon of 
France Field, Canal Zone, sailed for New 
York on the U. S. A. Transport Chateau 
Thierry September 14, for the purpose of 
continuing her education. This young lady 
has been a member of the Accounting De- 
partment staff for the past six months and by 
her pleasant manner has endeared herself to 
all the employees of this Division. 


Joe Gerchow arrived at Cristobal on the 
S. S. Parismina September 29. The Munici- 
pal Engineering Department of the Panama 
Canal anticipated Joseph’s arrival and rushed 
the widening of Roosevelt Avenue to permit 
him and Phil Hamilton to pass each other 
in front of the Cristobal office. 


One of the banana “nurses” of the Cristo- 
bal Division, speaking of Ver Peacock, a 
recently recruited member of the Accounting 
Department, said, “That bird’s name should 
be Crane instead of Peacock.” Now Pea- 
cock stands 6 feet 2 inches and weighs 170 
pounds and he is unable to decide whether 
the remark was applied to his strength or his 
appearance. 


Two members of the Marine Department 
of the Panama Canal, one of whom originally 
hailed from the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
and the other from the country made famous 
by limburger and pretzels, met alongside the 
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S. S. Pastores on the docks at Cristobal re- 
cently. “I have a ‘yoke’ to tell you,” said the 
first; to which the second replied, “A ‘yoke’! 
Ha! Ha! What’s the matter with you? You 
have been in this country thirty years and you 
cannot say ‘yoke’ yet.” 


Mrs. Emma Leighton of the Accounting 
Department returned to Cristobal on the S. S. 
Atenas September 28, after a vacation spent 
in New York and the middle western states. 


Mr. Frank Gregory Cain, Division Pas- 
senger Agent at Cristobal and dean of Pas- 
senger Agents on the Isthmus, left for the 
north on the $. S. Ulua sailing October 3, 
on his annual vacation. Mr. Cain, whose 
home is in Massachusetts, will visit Boston 
during his stay in the States. Before he left, 
his associates in the Passenger Department 
took care that he was plentifully supplied with 
“smokes” for his journey. 


Phil Hamilton, the genial Superintendent 
of Exportation, is meandering about fairly 
enveloped in smiles. There is a reason. He 
has just added to his equipment a 1% ton 
Graham trucks This bright, shiny and flashily 
equipped bus is for handling laborers to and 
from Gatun, trucking bananas and baggage 
and taking care of the many chores of the 
Division. 


Mr. A. A. Pollan, Manager of the Co- 
lombia Division, passed through Cristobal en 
route to New York, aboard the S. S. Sixaola, 
September 30. 


Mr. H. S. Blair, Manager of the Panama 
Division, joined Mr. Pollan aboard the 
Sixaola also en route to New York. 


Arriving by the S. S. Heredia from New 
Orleans, October 3, were Dr. and Mrs. Tay- 
lor and family. Dr. Taylor is the Port 
Medical Officer of the UNITED Fruir Com- 
pany at Cristobal and also conducts the 
Samaritan Hospital at Colon, R. P. 


Mr. Sam Nesbit of Panama Division was 
a visitor to Cristobal, sailing to Almirante by 


the S. S. Heredia, October 3. 


Mr. R. M. Silloway, assistant to the Man- 
ager at Port Limon, Costa Rica, was a vis- 
itor to Cristobal by the S. S. Ulua, October 
3. Mr. Silloway is on his way to Boston on 
business. 


me 
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Frank Lux, of the Cristobal Division, was 
going down to meet the Calamares in the 
company car one day and beside him in the 
front seat was Frank Cain, Division Pas- 
senger Agent. Bill Adams of the Claim De- 
partment was standing by just as they were 
about to start and he remarked to Lux, 
“Frank, you have a flat tire’ Lux turned 
around, looked at Cain and replied to Adams, 
“That’s all right, ’m going to drop him at 
the custom house.” 


‘Two young lady cruise passengers were re- 
cently discussing big-hearted John, the shiek 
Adonis of the Passenger Department at Cristo- 
bal. “Madge,” said the first young lady, ‘‘what 
do you think of the cruise conductor?” Madge 
replied: “I think he’s beautiful, but the boy 
knows he’s pretty and that kills him for me.” 


Dampfschifffahrtsgesell, we are told, means 
in German “steamship line” and rechnungsab- 
teilungsvorsteher means “accountant”. Cristo- 
bal Division sincerely hopes that Mr. Cutter 
will not at any future time put any of the 
Unirep Frurr Company steamers under the 
German flag as our stenographic force would 
undoubtedly lose time and sleep in writing let- 
ters in which these words would fill quite a 
large part. 


Arrivals by the S. S. Tivives from Santa 
Marta were Messrs. Verson Gooch and O. D. 
Honiball. Mr. Honiball, the auditor of the 
Colombia Division, planned to spend several 
days on the Isthmus, sailing by the S. S. 
Pastores for New York September 26 to at- 
tend the conference at Boston. 

Mr. Gooch is an occasional visitor to Cris- 
tobal Division and his ready smile and pleas- 
ing personality are always welcome. Mr. 
Gooch sailed from Cristobal by the Sis. 
Abangarez, September 23. 


The family of Mr. Joseph Corrigan, the 
recently appointed Chief Sanitary Inspector 
for the Unirep Fruit Company, whose 
headquarters is at Cristobal, arrived by the 
S. §. Pastores, September 20. The Corrigans 
are old timers on the Isthmus and were wel- 
comed on arrival by their many friends. 


(Overheard at Round Table at the White- 
hall Club.) 

Bill Wheeler: “Dr. Deeks, will you please 
pass the sugar?” 

Dr. Deeks: ‘Certainly, Mr. Wheeler, if 


you want to commit suicide.” 


Landmarks In Cristobal 
The Strangers Club 
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“Stranger we greet you heart and hand; 
A stranger thus no longer be.” 


I OR THE benefit of those of us who do 
not speak Spanish or who have not had to 
serve their apprenticeship in the Tropics, we 
might divulge that ‘“Christobal-Colon” means 
in plain United States “Christopher Colum- 
bus”, the great Discoverer himself. 

At the Atlantic entrance to the Panama 
Canal, hiding behind a man-made breakwater 
which stretches from Toro Point on the west 
to Manzanilla on the east, are located the 
towns of Cristobal and Colon. Cristobal is 
the American city and is in the Canal Zone. 
Colon is the capital of the Province of Colon 
and is a coming city of 35,000 inhabitants 
under the government of the Republic of 
Panama. At Cristobal the followers of Mr. 
Volstead hold sway, while in Colon the cup 
that cheers and inebriates is legalized. 

In 1908, during the construction days of 
the Panama Canal, a small party of Canal 
diggers met and decided that humanity as rep- 
resented by the “diggers” of the Atlantic side 
would be benefited by the formation of a 
social club. At that time there existed two 
clubs known as The Boosters and The Knock- 
ers. These clubs were mainly made up of 
Americans who were dissatisfied with the food 


(Motto of Club) 


served in the Panama Canal Hotel at Cristo- 
bal and their principal object was to provide 
the members with a cuisine of a more or less 
home variety. The Canal Diggers decided to 
call their club The Strangers Club and they 
little knew that their organization would be- 
come famous and rank with the leading clubs 
and meeting places of the world. Neither 
did they dream that royalty and executives of 
the greatest Republics of the world would 
come to their club for entertainment. 

Hillary B. Parker, a Canal digger, was the 
first Chairman or President of the Strangers 
Club. At the present day this club is known 
throughout the civilized world and is the 
meeting place for all those whose paths cross 
the Gateway of the Tropics. The social and 
business life of Cristobal-Colon hinges on 
the “Club”. Princes, potentates, presidents, 
noted men of letters, men prominent in the 
professions, the world’s foremost athletes and 
famous soldiers and sailors of all countries 
have enjoyed its hospitality. When one speaks 
of the Panama Canal, in any language or in 
any place in the world, the query follows, 
“Have you been to the Strangers Club?” 
Its refreshments, its dances, its card parties 
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and its good fellowship as supplied by the 
members have placed it on a pedestal of fame. 
Its beefsteak dinners on July 3, its costume 
dances at Hallowe’en and New Year’s Eve are 
events of special importance which cannot be 
over-rated. Regular dances are given on 
Thursdays and Saturdays of every week and 
special dances are permitted when an orchestra 
is furnished by those entitled to membership. 
The privileges of the Club are extended to 
all ships’ captains and cruise passengers of all 
steamships transiting the great Canal or they 
can be secured by having a member in good 
standing vouch for the applicant. 

At first the Club was housed over the 
International Bank at Seventh and Front 
Streets, Colon, but later the building of Rob- 
ert Wilcox overlooking Limon Bay at Seventh 
Street was used and, still later, a beautiful 
Club House was built and furnished. It is 
a two-story reinforced concrete building set 
out over the peaceful and crystal water of 
Limon Bay opposite Sixth Street, Colon. On 
the lower floor are the foyer, offices, barber 
shop, storerooms, kitchens, bar and recrea- 
tion rooms. ‘There is a twenty porch 
open on three sides where refreshments and 
meals are served to male members. On the 
fourth side is a porte-cochere. On the upper 
floor are the ballroom, directors room, ladies 
rest rooms and dining room and a reception 
hall with a porch running around three sides 
of this floor. The woodwork is of native 
Panama mahogany and a large part of the 
furniture is also of this wood. The whole 
place is surrounded by a spacious garden in 
which bloom tropical and semi-tropical flow- 
ers. There are stalls for the parking of 
members’ cars and a boat landing for the 
convenience of those entering from the sea. 

The dances of the Strangers Club are ones 
to be remembered—the joyous parties, the ci- 
vilians in their neat white dinner jackets, the 
Army and Navy officers in their dress uni- 
forms of white with gold trimmings, the 
beautifully gowned, lovely women. The 
merry peals of silvery laughter and the en- 
trancing dance music of the famous Strangers 
Club orchestra make the sick well, the old 
young and the young younger. The roomy 
open porch, the balmy tropical breeze wafting 
in from the blue Caribbean, the glowing lights 
of great steamships flying the flags of all 
nations passing in review to and from the 
great Canal make wine unnecessary for the 
intoxication of the lover of beauty. 

Mr. Matthew C. O’Hearn, the Manager 
of the Northern Domestic Divisions, made 
possible the beautiful building which stands 
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as a monument to him on the Isthmus and 
he is responsible also for the present healthy 
financial condition of the Club. He was four 
times Chairman (President) and he is still 
as are also several of the high executives of 
our Company, a non-resident member. 


Here is our “Big Chief” enjoying @ 
holiday. The snap was taken on the 
yacht “Harpoon” when Mr. Cutter 
was a guest of one of the Com- 
pany’s Directors. 

We are indebted to Mr. Francis 
Hart for the pleasure we take in 
featuring it. 


If you come to a place that you can’t get 
through, 
Or over or under, the thing to do, 
Is to find a way round the impassable wall, 
Not say you'll go YOUR way or not at all. 
You can always get to the place you're going 
If you'll set your sails as the wind is blowing. 
If the mountains are high, go round the valley; 
If the streets are blocked, go up some alley ; 
If the parlor car’s filled, don’t scorn 2 freight. 
If the front door is closed, go 1n the side gate. 
To reach your goal this advice 1s sound ; 


f ; r er, go round. 
you can’t go over of under. 
e e _—JosepH Morris. 


Preston 


The Hotel Porch 
By Frank D. McCarthy 


THE HOTEL porch at Preston is a place where 

WE SIT and talk and talk night after night 

ABOUT EVERYTHING anything and anybody and 

MANY A sugar mill and railroad has been built 

AND TORN down and built up again and the 

CAMPAIGN OF many a political aspirant for 

PUBLIC OFFICE has been planned and handled 

AND IF Tunney could have been there last night 

HE WOULD have learned how easy it would be for 

HIM TO knock out Jack Dempsey in the first round 

OF THEIR fight at the Sesqui-Centennial Stadium 

AND LET me tell you right now that this same 
CENTENNIAL IS not the sesqui but some other “qui” 

AND PHILADELPHIA is not so old as the town fathers 
BELIEVE IT to be and it is too bad that 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE could not have been here last night and 
LISTENED IN and learned how to run the U. S. A. 

FAR BETTER than he will ever be able to do sitting 

THERE IN the White House and it would be a revelation 

TO PADDOCK and Murchison to know that they do not hold 
‘THE RECORD for the 100-yard dash at all but that it was ' 
TAKEN AWAY from them by some other fellow from a foreign 
LAND AND talking about foreign lands do you know that 
THERE ARE no more Indians in Oklahoma than there are in 
THE UNITED States so evidently somebody has been misinformed 
AND LET me tell you buddy down in Oklahoma there is a school 
THAT RANKS so high among the educational institutions of 
THE WORLD that the learned professors of Harvard must go 
*WAY BACK and sit down and not only that but also the 
PERCENTAGE OF illiteracy in the South is .00001 less than 
THAT OF the North and whoever wrote the history of the 
CIVIL WAR was all wet because the South won that war and 
DON’T YOU ever believe otherwise and digging down into 
STATISTICS WE find that very few people are aware that 

THE PEOPLE of Louisiana consume more rice in one year 
THAN THE Empire of China and we have it straight from 

A TRAVELER that has been there that in Boston such things as 
BAKED BEANS are unknown and if anybody believes that the 
SUN SHINES at night in Alaska they are sadly mistaken as 
WE HAVE definitely decided that such a phenomenon is an 
IMPOSSIBILITY IN these days of civilization and while on 
THE SUBJECT of geography we have proved beyond the shadow 
OF A doubt that the earth is flat because the Bible says 

THAT “FOUR candles stood one on each corner of the earth” 
AND IF you think this is possible pick up a baseball and 

TRY AND pick out the corners on it and so forth and so on 
ALL THIS and much more is expounded and expostulated on 
THE HOTEL porch of an evening and if I go there tomorrow 
NIGHT I will assimilate a lot more facts not worth knowing 
AND WHO knows some night I may learn of a way to get 
RICH WITHOUT working but I doubt it and in conclusion 

I WANT to tell the world if any members of the 
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FRUIT COMPANY family in other Divisions care to 
BE ENLIGHTENED on any subject at all don’t hesitate 
TO DROP a line to the porch politicians at Preston for 
THE HOTEL porch at Preston is a place where 
WE SIT and talk and talk night after night 
ABOUT EVERYTHING anything and anybody and when I go home 
EVERY NIGHT and pick up that famous publication called 
THE WORLD Almanac I am surprised to find that all of 
THESE STATISTICS are not listed therein and those that 
| ARE LISTED are all wrong and therefore I have decided 
THAT THE World Almanac is the biggest swindle on the 
MARKET FOR six bits and that we could publish an 
ALMANAC OF facts here in Preston which would make the 


MAN OF cherry tree fame turn over in his grave. 


That’s all. 


A rural scene in the Preston Division 

At a meeting of the Preston Athletic As- 
sociation held September 10, new officers were 
elected for the ensuing six months, as fol- 
lows: 


The Preston Baseball Team lost one of 
the most thrilling games seen around these 
parts for many a moon to the Cuban “Plus 
Ultra” Team. A real pitching duel, so the 
critics say. In spite of the brilliant fielding 
of Ed. Dooley, Sid Jones, McCarthy and 


Dudley, the visitors managed to bring two 


Leopoldo Naranjo, President. 
R. B. Perry, Vice-President. 


men in, one in the first inning and another 
in the second. After that there were no 
runs scored for the rest of the game. How- 


ever, the boys are not in the least discouraged, 
and with the expected return of some of our 


star players, now in the States on vacations, 
they all look forward to the return game, 


F. X. McDonough, Secretary. 

W. B. Polson, Treasurer. 

E. C. Dooley, Captain Baseball Team. 
J. M. Drouet, Official Seconder. 


The new officers have a great program 
ahead, and promise to give the boys all sorts 
of activities, social, athletic, etc. 
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Mr. C. L. Tassin, of the Merchandise De- 
partment, returned from the States after va- 
cation, with a coat of tan, a big smile and his 
usual “pep”. We are glad to see him back, 
especially the ball players, because we all 


know that as a “Cheer Leader” he cannot be 
beaten. 


W. Bruce Smith, our Material Store- 
keeper, returned with Mrs. Smith and chil- 
dren. It is noted by the golf players that 
he has a different stance and form than be- 
fore his vacation, and the rumor is that he 
took private lessons while in the States. 


Mr. N. V. S. Mumford, Superintendent 
of the Fabrication Department, is back with 
Mrs. Mumford and children. Mr. Mum- 
ford’s vacation was spent in the northern 
part of the States, and he looks ready for the 
“grind” which will start in January. 


Professor Leandro S. Sousa, teacher of 
Spanish and English languages, has returned 
to Preston. The large attendance at the first 
roll-call of his Spanish Class is a proof of the 
professor’s popularity and efficiency. 


Mr. C. H. Nelson of the Railroad Depart- 
ment was recently afforded the opportunity 
of looking upon his baby daughter for the 
first time. Mrs. Nelson, together with Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick and Miss Kirkpatrick, arrived 
from Costa Rica the latter part of Septem- 
ber, bringing Greta Maria (that’s the baby) 
with them. Greta Maria was born in Costa 
Rica while Mr. Nelson was at Preston, and 
she was the cause of much costly cabling by 


Mr. Nelson, but he states that she is well 
worth it. 


Some of our best people have left or are 
about to leave on their vacations, or their 
annual pilgrimages to a zero bank balance. 
We will first use the hammer on those who 
are not here to defend themselves, First 
among these comes Billy the Burke, whose 
deafness affects him most when it is not con- 
venient to hear, as for instance, when it is 
his turn to “buy”, Then we have Cornet 
Mason, the demon pathologist, who admits 
he is fortunate in having been permitted to live 
this long, in view of the terrible sounds he 
drags out of the instrument whose name he 
bears. 

There is also that sturdy old oak, Frank 
the Great Silent One, surnamed Peters, who 
will listen to everything you may say. Just 


UNIFRUITCO 


now the Great Silent One is adjusting the 
political situation in Illinois. 

Then comes F. R. Storms, our best left- 
handed overseer, and then A. D. Crenshaw, 
the terror of District Cuatro; and then H. R. 
Murray, the boy who makes ’em sit up and 
roll over dead out in Juliana. 

All of these good people are away. We 
were going to write something about those 
who have come back, but, pshaw; there is 
nothing of interest about anyone who comes 
back. Nearly all of us do that. 


Preston Personalities 


Joun E. Murpuy 


Mr. Murphy, Chief Engineer of the Pres- 
ton Division, has the record of being the 
most consistent golfer on the course. His 
extensive engineering training and experience 
have prepared him for exploration duties, and 
John insists on introducing this training into 
play as well as work. He does not care for 
the well beaten highways and his specialties 
are gravel and sand piles, cuckoo pits, crab 
holes and the dense forests and weeds of 
out-of-bounds. Once upon a time John drove 
his ball seventy-five yards and says that he 
will do it again some day. 


G. S$. Lindo: I’ve added this column up 
ten times. 

Accountant Posey: Very fine. 

G. S. L. (Handing over a slip of paper): 
And here are the ten answers. 


Parkinson: I made a “33” on the course 
today. 

De la Guardia: Wonderful. 

Parkinson: Yes, I thought so. I hope to 
do the second hole as well tomorrow. 


October, 1026 
Guaro 


Headquarters of Agriculture Dept. 


An unusually pleasant affair was held in 
Guaro recently on the occasion of the semi- 
annual meeting of the Men’s Club for the 
election of officers. As a similar meeting of 
the Women’s Club was due to occur on about 
the same date, it was decided to combine the 
two and make a general good time of what 
otherwise would have been solely a business 
occasion. Consequently, at about three in the 
afternoon the clans began to gather on the 
beautiful and spacious lawn of the Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture. A number of tennis 
matches, including men’s doubles and mixed 
doubles, were staged by the devotees of that 
game. Among those demonstrating — their 
prowess were Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Gispert and 
Miss Hammer, and Messrs. Prickett, Lowe, 
Washburn, Walker, Smith and Gispert. Some 
of our big, strong fellows who just simply 
couldn’t bear to watch such a simple, gentle 
game as tennis took themselves off to a re- 
mote corner of the lawn and indulged in a 
few stiff rounds of horseshoes. These “toros” 
proved one thing beyond doubt—that horse- 
shoes is a much louder game than tennis. 
From where we were, it seemed that Harry 
Seipel and Cornet Mason were the loudest, 
and therefore probably the best of the 
“flingers’. 

It had been planned to have supper on the 
lawn, but just as the boys began to clamor 
for their forage up came a little shower and 
drove us all to the Club house; tables, chairs, 
supper, soft drinks, and everything. While 
the shower dampened the grass, it failed to 
produce a similar effect on the spirits of the 
people, with the result that a most excellent 
supper was enjoyed by about seventy-five. 

After supper the men went into executive 
session for the purpose of electing officers for 
the ensuing six months, with the following 
result: 


Hugh M. Bell, President. 
R. C. Clifford, Vice-President. 
R. A. Carter, Secretary. 
G. E. Mason, Treasurer. 
At the conclusion of the business meeting 


the downstairs floor was cleared for dancing, 
which lasted to a late hour. 


Sa aaaS........=—_—_——--™-™mlUCtCtC~—~—” 
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Bon Voyage 


By Mrs. Joun F. DoyLe 


The crowds have gathered around Pier Nine, 
The boat looks big and white. 
To feel the ship start on its way 
Gives one a _teeling of delight. 
It is as though you're jaunting forth 
On some adventurous trip, 
Like Pirates bold in days of old 
But on a different ship. 
There’s everything you need or want, 
To make a voyage be 
Just as happy as a home, 
“That could be made at Sea. 
After sailing for a time 
We see one early morn, 
A sight of buildings that tell us, 
Havana’s reached ’ere long. 
Such a wild exciting time 
Filled with scenes of old, 
Every building has its tale, 
That by the guides were told. 
The city old, the city new, 
You'd like them both I’m sure, 
For every spot without, all doubt 
Has that quaint old Spanish lure. 
The days just fly—we’re off again 
A shorter trip this time; 
But one could ride forever on 
A ship so big and fine. 
Cristobal is the next landmark, 
Interesting? I'll say, 
Because across the line you'll find 
A beautiful display 
Of gorgeous shawls and silken wraps, 
In every store around, 
Making you think Aladdin’s lamp 
Made Colon a magic ground. 
A trip next day to Panama, 
But look before we start, 
Those Gatun Locks, you’ve read about, 
A goodly work of Art. 
And now we're off for Panama, 
A most delightful ride; 
In the observation car, 
New views from every side. 
The banana plant most interesting 
Just grows and grows and grows; 
The value of this plant I’m sure 
Most everybody knows. 
The buildings of Old Panama 
Bring us back once more, 
To early exploration times, 
When Spain came to our shore. 
The new part also tells us 
What intelligence can do 
In working out a system 
_For health and beauty too, 
For Ancon and Balboa 
Just on the other side 
Are just as modern as can be, 
Life there’s a moving tide. 
Back on the train to our fine old ship, 
A tired but happy crew, 
We'll sail away in another day, 
_To another land that’s new. 
The morning finds us up and set, 
To land on this sunny shore, 
Anxious to see the country around, 
Limon, you've heard of before. 
Around the Port the people stand 
To welcome you into the town. 
When you get to Hospital Point, 
=; Paradise land you’ve found. 
The houses are homelike and pretty, 
_The plants and lawns second to none; 
You look at the place and all you say : 
Is the old true saying ‘‘Well Done.” ‘ 
Amusements there are many 
_.To make you enjoy in full, 
The many beauties of Limon, 
_That is never dreary or dull. 
Now friends I hope I’ve not bored you 
With this little story of mine, 
But try it yourself, and you’re sure to say 
_. By gosh, ‘twas simply fine.’’ : 
The boats are always ready, 
yeni des erip oH Page 
ou »¢ charmed with the wonders 
In the Caribbean Sea. ahead ote 


Banes 


Snaps From the Banes Division Our Division Accountant, Mr. Clark, left 
or’ New Orleans on his vacation and to at- 

No. 3 tend the annual meeting in Boston in October. 

His family accompanied him. On the after- 

E.- F- Clark noon before he left the boys in the Accounting 

Office presented him with a token of their 

Division Accountant esteem and sincere wishes for a pleasant vaca- 


tion. As could well be expected, Mr. Clark 
rose to the occasion and thanked his staff in 
a most pleasing manner. 


Amongst those returning from vacations 
during the month of September, were Messrs. 
W. E. Webb, Mathers, Peters, Currier, 
Vaughn, Aucoin, Lampton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph, Mr. and Mrs. Austin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Diebold. 


A visit was paid to us during September 
by Dr. J. A. Faris of the Tropical Research 
Foundation. Dr. Faris is a specialist in root- 
rot disease. He made a thorough inspection 
of our fields and gave us a very favorable re- 
port on their condition in this regard. 


Dick Hill, Manager of the local branch 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, who is one 
of our polo enthusiasts, left for a short trip 
to the States and Canada. During his absence 
Mrs. Hill is visiting Miss Molina (Matron of 
the Preston Hospital), formerly of this Di- 


vision. 
Mr. Clark came to Banes in 1924 as Divi- 
sion Accountant. Before that time he had the Our star baseball catcher, Mr. Jones, has 
following record with the Company: been transferred to Colombia. 


July 19, 1910, Freight and Passenger Clerk, 


ane i vacation 
Pinan Denson: Mrs, ‘Toupin returned from her om 
with her sister, who is going to stay with her 
June 5, 1913, Asst. Paymaster and Asst. some time. 
Cashier, Panama Division. 


September 1, 1914, Chief Clerk, Panama One of our promising young: Merchandise 
Division. men, Mr. Rigoberto Tamayo, joined the ranks 


b ee of the benedicts. The Division offers him 
November 23, 1917, Division Accountant, heartiest congratulations. 
Preston Division. 


July 1, 1924, Division Accountant, Banes Congratulations are in order to Mr. and 
Division. Mrs. George W. Critch on the birth of a 
=P ee nine pound baby girl. Mr. Critch is drafts- 
Mr. Harty left on September 28 for Boston ™4" in our Construction Department. 
via Havana to attend the annual meeting. A 


surprise was sprung on him on the afternoon Mr. Longmore of the Joseph Herman Shoe 
of the 27th when all of the Department Heads Company paid us a short visit during Sep- 
met at his home to wish him bon voyage. tember. 
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Howard “Heavy” 
Light, our demon 
outfielder and hitless 
wonder, left New 
Orleans headed for 
Castilla, but it seems 
that the lure of Tela 
caught him en route 
and his ship steamed 
out of Tela without him. “Heavy” swears 
he did not go near Dave Balderacs, but, like 
the Scotchman, “we ha’ our doots.” How- 
ever, in order to even -> 
things up a bit the % 
Metapan sailed the same 
night from Castilla 
minus three of her pas- 
sengers who found them- 
selves unable to with- 
stand the strains of mod 
ern jazz as expounded 
by the well-known Ba- 
nana Six. The good ship 
Victor came to the rescue 
and_ everybody finally 
reached his destination. 


oc 


Vv 


> 
< 
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S. C. Vinsonhaler, the Arkansas Wonder 
(we wonder how he gets away with it) is 
now in Little Rock, where he is no doubt 
astonishing the natives with wild tales of the 
Spanish Main. Knowing Vince as we do, we 
have no doubt that his tales will be as wild as 
they are astonishing. 


Superintendent “Hiram” Bailey, of Maloa 
District, is in Mississippi on vacation. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Luigi Rowlett are 
being congratulat- 
ed on the arrival 
of a young flapper, 
born August first. 


Miss Kate 
Woods. sc hool 
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marm, arrived on a late Coppername with 
enough school books for all the kids in Hon- 
duras. Somebody must have told her about 
the increase in the birth rate at Castilla. 


During the official opening of the new 
Puerto Castilla Hotel, which took place on 
the “Quince”, the crowd was 
entertained by several exhibi- 
tions of the Charleston. As 
in the States the Charleston 
has joined the ranks of the 
Dodo and Hen’s Teeth, we 
sincerely trust that it won’t be 
taken up here to any great ex- 
tent. Besides, there’s a cer- 
tain amount of danger to the 
new Club building. We'd hate to have that 
torn down so soon, 


Mr. H. J. Dannecker, 
of the Farms Depart- 
ment, recently returned 
from vacation. We've 
missed you, Dan, and 
hope to hear you at the 
next gathering of the 
Banana Six. 


our. titian-haired Cleo, 
for a well-earned six 
Were it not for the 


Miss Cavanaugh, 
sailed on a late Metapan 
weeks in Los Estados. 
fact that she has been replaced by a charming 
new arrival, we would prophesy that the at- 
tendance in the first-class ward would fall off. 
with Miss Robertson 1 charge 
ably be the same number of 
ble and fluttering hearts as 
that Dr. Deeks has sent 


: : 2 
down Miss Helen Keyser to oe ae 
ertson in coaxing the boys to ta! s fe 
it’s getting to be a downright P 


However, 
there will prob 
cases of eye trou 
in the past, and now 


nine, 
to be sick. 
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Mr. Charles N. Sibley and family, Mr. 
E. L. Hairs and Mr. Gordon Lindo have 
recently returned from Jamaica, where they 
have been spending their vacations. 


So many Castillianites ‘have crossed the 
gangplank during the last few weeks that it 
has been impossible to keep up with them. 
Among those on vacation are Mr. Paul Mai, 
Mr. Rance Ferguson and family, Mr. Albert 
Larkin, Mr. Louis J. Otto, Mrs. T. P. Sim- 
mons and family, Mr. Claude W. Pruitt, Mrs. 
Sigred Singleterry and infant, Mr. Richard 
H. Davis, Miss Cleo Cavanaugh, Mr. Alfred 
G. Austin and family, Mrs. Otis C. Myers, 
Mr. Robert Gwin, Mrs. Geo. Maale and 
children, and Dr. Bruce M. Phelps. 


It was with regret that Castilla turned out 
to bid adios to Mrs. George F. Brewer and 
Miss Gertrude Smith. During their two 
year sojourn in Castilla they made a host 
of friends and their never-failing good sports- 
manship made them a welcome addition to 
all gatherings. They are missed and will be 
missed, and their many friends, here in Cas- 
tilla, as well as in Panama and Costa Rica, 
are hoping for their speedy return to the 
tropics. 


Our old friend Abe Weil, of Weil & Meyer, 
of New Orleans, passed through a few days 
ago, shook hands with his many friends here, 
and after shaking a few shekels loose from the 
Merchandise Department, departed for New 
Orleans. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Woodford, of the 
Radio Department, recently sailed for New 
Orleans. Mr. Woodford has just under- 
gone an operation and we sincerely hope he 
will soon be well on the road to recovery. 


Mr. Hall Evans, recently transferred from 
the Preston Division, succumbed to the lure 
of a larger pay check and left for San Antonio, 
Texas, to take up his new duties. 
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Charles J. Lippard, for years Chief Clerk 
of our Accounting Department, has been trans- 
ferred to Santa Marta. He has been re- 
placed here by Mr. ‘T. G. McClure from the 
Tela Division. 


Mr. D. J. O'Sullivan, transferred from the 
Santa Marta Division, has arrived and taken 
over his duties as Accountant, vice Mir. Cis: 
Krauth, who has been appointed Traveling 
Accountant. 


Among the enjoyable events of the past 
month was the baile given in Truxillo in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fifth 
anniversary of Honduranian independence. 
Castilla folks who were lucky enough to se- 
cure invitations report that a good time was 


had by all. 


The belles and beaux of Truxillo turned 
out en masse to the dance held on the’evening 
of September 14 in commemoration of the 
independence of the Republic. We sincerely 
trust they enjoyed being with us as much as 
we enjoyed having them. 


We wonder why Big Jerry Thompson 
stopped going swimming every afternoon and 
whom he’s buying candy for now. 


English Channel swimmers had better look 
to their laurels. Castilla to Truxillo swims 
are in vogue. We know of one gambler, at 
least, who would have lost a cool half thou- 
sand, only he got cold feet and refused to bet 
at the last minute. 


Masters Kenneth and Don Lee Smith left 
for the States recently via Tela and Havana, 
after having spent a vacation here with their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Smith. While 
here Kenneth played the ‘sax’ with the now 
famous Banana Six orchestra, being a most 
valuable addition to that organization. The 
two young men will continue their education 
at the Nashua High School in New Hamp- 


shire. 


ReEvVANCE SHOMINE: 


“FALL. JANG Winer, TASHIONS 
For PTO. CASTILLA 


—————— 
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On the Road to 
RINCON BAY 


(With apologies to Kipling) 
As Written By A Castilla “Banana Planter” 


By the old Truxillo mountains lookin’ eastward to the sea, 
here’s a Spanish girl a-settin’, an’ I know she thinks of me, 
For the wind is in the coco trees an’ the Chichilacas say: 
‘Come you back, Banana Cowboy, come you back to Rincon Bay. 
Come you back to Rincon Bay 
Where the old bananas pay, 
Can’t you ’ear their leaves-a-rustlin’ from Rincon to Mamé? 
On the road to Rincon Bay 
Where the White Fleet liners lay 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer 
Roatan ’crost the Bay. 


When tlie fog was on the illtops an’ the sun was droppin’ low, 
She’d play er little guitar and she’d sing, “Yo te quiero.” 
With ’er ’ead upon my shoulder an’ ’er voice a perfect lute 
We used to watch the steamers and the Caribs loadin’ fruit. 
Morenos loadin’ fruit 
On the long rotatin’ chute, 
An’ the fruit trains kept arrivin’ with a long and wailin’ toot. 
On the road to Rincon Bay 
Where the White Fleet liners lay 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer 
Roatan ’crost the Bay. 


But that’s all left be’ind me long ago an’ far away, 
\n’ there ar’n’t no taxis runnin’ from New York to Rincon Bay, 
\n’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in Wall Street what the old time Planter tells— 
[f you’ve ’eard the Tropics callin’ you won't never ’eed naught else. 
No, you won't ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy Tropic smells 
An’ the sunshine an’ bananas an’ the ’auntin’ jungle yells. 
On the road to Rincon Bay 
Where the White Fleet liners lay 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer 
Roatan ’crost the Bay. 


Ship me somewhere south of Texas where the best is like the worst, 
Where there ar’n’t no Ten Commandments an’ a man can raise a thirst, 
Where bananas they are growin’, an’ it’s there I long to be, 
By the old Truxillo mountains lookin’ lazy at the sea. 

On the shores of Rincon Bay 

Where the White Fleet liners lay 
With banana mats a-swayin’ from Rincon to Rio Mamé. 

On the road to Rincon Bay 

Where the White Fleet liners lay 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer 
Roatan ’crost the Bay. 


Tue seventh regular meeting of the Ulua 
Society, held on September 22, took the form 
of an excursion to the Lancetilla Experiment 
Station. 

This station was established nine months 
ago, to carry on experiments with new crops, 
as well as certain activities related to banana 
cultivation. Since most of the land was not 
cleared until the early part of 1926, it is not 
to be expected that many plants of large size 
are to be seen as yet. Members were inter- 
ested, however, in the growth which has been 
made by some of the plantings, especially one 
tree, which at seven months from seed is 
now fourteen feet high. 

Reaching the station over the three-mile 
tram-line which connects Lancetilla with Tela, 
members and their guests were first shown 
through the several buildings of the estab- 
lishment, and then over the nursery area and 
experiment plots. 

The Propagating Shed was first examined. 
Here were seen propagating boxes of the new 
“incubator” type, miniature greenhouses with 
heat provided by lanterns; the fumigating box, 
in which all plants received from abroad are 
treated with cyanide to kill dangerous in- 
sects; and many young plants, just out of 
the seedling stage, not yet ready to do with- 
out the shade provided by this structure. 

Next the small greenhouse was visited, and 
note taken of the many kinds of seed sown in 
shallow boxes. From here the party passed 
to the Plant Shed, a large structure with slat 
roof and open sides, allowing sunlight to 
reach the plants, but breaking its intensity. 


Within this structure were many plants in 
pots and boxes, nearly ready for transplant- 
ing to their permanent places in the open 
ground. Mahogany, sisal hemp, timber bam- 
boo and other crop plants were among the 
list. 

To the rear of this building, the pineapple 
collection was examined. Here were seen 
pineapples of more than twenty-five varieties, 
from such widely distant quarters of the globe 
as Samoa, Hawaii, Natal, Colombia and 
Haiti. A long row of Florida Marvel black- 
berries, and some trees of the Japanese per- 
simmon attracted the attention of several 
members. 

The citrus nursery, in which grapefruit, or- 
anges, and tangerines have been recently bud- 
ded, was next inspected. Messrs. Coombes 
and Butler, horticulturists of the station, dem- 
onstrated the methods used in doing this work. 

Of chief interest to the Farms men was 
the collection of leguminous cover crops, most 
of which were sent by Dr. Reinking from 
Java. Though too young to show definite 
results, some of these look very promising. 
Rhodes grass and one or two other new forage 
crops were seen. Eucalyptus trees, Australian 
pines, and the Cajeput tree, introduced for 
trial on beach lands and swampy areas, were 
found to be making good growth. Finally, 
the experimental vegetable garden was exam- 
ined. Here were seen vegetables from Japan, 
the Philippines, India and other countries, in- 
troduced with the object of providing green 
foodstuffs during the summer months when 
vegetables are always scarce in the tropics. 
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Satu RDAY night, August 28, Farm 38 Mr. and Mss. E. F. Speh and little Dorothy 
of the Guaymas District entertained about returned early in September from a very plea- 
ates. Dorothy, having 


forty guests at a delightful party in honor of sant vacation in the St 
the three district visitors—Miss Sharp, Miss. made the trip out to California and back with 
her parents, considers herself a rather well- 


Hogaboom and Miss James. 

Scrumptious food and various and sundry traveled young lady for her age. 
types, kinds and classes of liquid refreshment 
helped to make the party the unqualified suc- After several months of routing through 
cess that it was. Puerto Castilla, our old friends the Atenas, 
The piece de resistance of the evening Turrialba and Abangarez, all the scene of 
was the appearance about eight many an evening of revelry, are back with us 


however, 1 

o'clock of the far-famed Farm 38 Stringed again. 

Quartet. Their entertainment was of a very The first to make port since the change 

superior brand. Not to be outdone by other was the good ship Atenas which arrived on 
Sunday, September 12th. Captain Holmes 


orchestras which they had heard (on the 

Victrola), one member of the Quartet crashed was his usual hospitable self and invited every- 

through with a vocal chorus at frequent inter- "one out to attend a dance on board Sunday 
night, much to our enjoyment. 


vals. His outbursts were always received with 
applause which he invariably ac- Now that we have them back we are all 


a roar of 
knowledged with a courtly bow. hoping that they won't desert us again. 
So the party continued for many happy : 
| then the transportation facilities September 15th dawned bright and fair and 


nours anda 


of the Tela visitors (Caboose 8 and Engine the 105th Anniversary of the Independence of 


32 of a fruit train) rolled noisily up in front the Republic of Honduras was ushered in to the 

of the house and we made our adieus. accompaniment of bells ringing, whistles blow- 

Farm 38 has gained quite a reputation for ing, firecrackers exploding and other popular 

h class entertainment and this event only forms of noise making. 

served to strengthen it. The citizens of Tela celebrated in various 
ways. 

The Jamaican sporting element staged a 


Old “299” is staggering from a terrible : 
successful racing meet. 


blow. Speculation is rife as to whether it 

will ever fully recover. The American Colony celebrated by taking 

ie ured there are Kirby, Joe, Paul, Rob- 0 the San Pedro Baseball team and trimming 

bie and Jesse left to carry on, but the fact them to the tune of 19 to 0. 

remains that Bill, dear old Bill Mais, is mar- A good crowd turned out to see the game. 

ried. It was a one-sided affair from start to 
Bill was rather clever about it all sacl eats finish; the visitors were completely outclassed. 

aged to keep the whole affair pretty quiet Captain Cram worked four of the pitching 

right up to the time he left. : staff including himself and used substitutes all 
Returning from New Orleans on he tha eet the diamond just to give the boys a work- 

pename Thelma and Bill were met at the dock oe i 

by about half the town. Rice and beans filled McMullen, Clark, Stack and Yates formed 

the air as the pair descended the gangway. the ‘piano moving gang’ and managed to keep 

‘ the bases full most of the time. Cramm, 


Mrs. Nutter and “Dinty’”’ Moore were both ee ; eega 
on hand to get in a little revenge. Both per- ea 8 Rica on matey Ce 
? 


formed nobly. 

ormes nobly. : none of which managed to get all the way 
Signs painted in bright colors and offering around 

all kinds of advice were displayed by a spe Lenk, Leiva and Castillo starred for the 


cially appointed committee. Horns and bells  .-.; 
contributed to the noise. 2 
The bride was taken in tow by the ladies Speaking of baseball games, we're still look- 
and conducted to a place of refuge while Bill jing forward to the pleasure of taking on Puer- 
. “ ” "8 
was placed under guard and taken to “299” to Castilla for the best two out of three. 
where he was given a more substantial wel- 
come. ee ie i Mr. G. P. Chittenden, Vice-President, was 
The whole Division joins in wishing this a visitor in the Division for several days in 
popular pair all the happiness in the world. September. 
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Dr. O. C. Magistad of the Research De- 
partment returned to our sunny shores early 
this month bringing his bride. Tela extends 
congratulations. 


Our Research Department is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Mr. Dean and Mr. Volk 


are two recent arrivals for this Department. 


Miss Wilma Hogaboom and Miss Kath- 
erine James of Vicksburg, Mississippi, who 
have been visiting Miss Hogaboom’s brother, 
sailed early in September for the States. 


Miss May Sharp, known to most of us 
as “Jimmie”, sailed early in September to 
return to school. Mrs. Sharp accompanied 
her. Mr. Sharp, seldom given to profanity, 
was heard to remark as the Coppename pulled 
away, “This is the damndest day of the year.” 
Mr. Hogaboom, standing on the side lines, 
was heard to second the motion. 


Just as we were going to press one of those 
heavy white envelopes of exceptionally good 
quality paper that you know by the feel of 
it contains another of the same quality which 
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in turn holds a most important engraved an- 
nouncement was handed us. “Ah, ha!” we 
exclaimed, ‘‘Edmund’s done it”, and opened 
the announcement. Then indeed we had 
a jolt for it wasn’t Edmund Whitman at 
all (though confidentially we are expecting 
such news any moment now) but Jimmie 
Simms of Tela. Now “Jimmie” is “reporter” 
for Unirruirco at Tela and almost every 
month he has sent in accounts of “this chap’s 
going to the States for a bride” or “that fel- 
low’s desertion of the bachelors’ society to 
join the Benedicts” but never a hint has he 
given about himself. Sly Jimmie! He must 
even have gone so far as to get his friends 
to keep his secret for when we saw Dr. Po- 
penoe in Boston last week he never peeped 
even when we asked especially for Mr. Simms, 
We feel satisfied, however, that when he takes 
his “Mildred Helen” to Tela along about the 
end of November Jimmie will get all that's 
coming to him in the way of rice, old shoes 
and friendly spoofing, for he is a great favorite 
with his fellow employees. He’s been a mighty 
good “reporter” too, and everyone wishes for 
him and for his wife, who is the daughter of 
Mrs. Ethel Kinkel of Council Grove, Kansas, 
much joy and happiness. 


A 


Purser's 
Nightmare 


By 
A. G. Abbott 


Asst. Purser, S.S. Ulua 


~ Jamaica 


UR President, Mr. Cutter, donated a 
very fine cup to the Mona Racing Associa- 
tion for competition at their annual gym- 
khanas. ‘The cup has been called the “Cutter 
Cup” and must be won twice by the same 
owner before becoming his property. The 
cup was raced for on the llth of August. It 
was a very finely contested race, “Sweet Mem- 
ory”, the gallant little mare owned by Mr. 
Davis of Mona, proving the winner. 

Mr. A. Bain Alves, Secretary of the Meet- 
ing, requested that the cup be presented by a 
representative of the Unitep Fruit Com- 
pANY, and Mr. Baxter, temporarily in charge 
of the Farms Department, was deputed to do 
this. ‘Che unusual duty brought out a little 
more than usual his sporting spirit and so he 
decided to make an afternoon of it. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Baxter and Miss Mae 
Cover, the Manager’s secretary. 

After the seventh race, Mr. Alves invited 
Mr. Baxter to the steward’s stand, where a 
select circle of gentlemen, including Mr. Jus- 
tice de Freitas of the Supreme Court, were al- 
ready gathered to witness the presentation. 
In a few well-chosen words, Mr. Alves intro- 
duced Mr. Baxter as the representative of the 
Company who would present the cup. 

Mr. Baxter stated that he appreciated the 
privilege accorded him in representing the 
donor of the cup. He went on to say that 


Mr. Cutter’s purpose in presenting the cup 
was easy to surmise—that those of his sub- 
ordinates who had made a study of Mr. Cut- 
ter’s career know that he has the true sporting 
spirit, which is not confined to sport in sport, 
but extends also to sport in business. In the 
training of the Unirep Fruit ComPANY’S 
representatives it is uppermost in the minds 
of all that we should always play the game—- 
in other words, to “play good cricket”. 

“In handing the cup to the true sport that 
has won it,” concluded Mr. Baxter, “T will 
say one parting word, and that is, that the 
Unirep Fruit CoMPAny, its President and its 
officers are always alive to the fact that the 
other man has a view-point, which after all 
is the essence of true sport.” 

Mr. Montague Davis, the winner of the 
cup, expressed his thanks to the President of 
the Unirep Fruir CoMPANY, after which 
the cup was filled with champagne and the 
health of the President proposed. 


The staff, as well as a large section of the 
public, were delighted to welcome back to 
Jamaica our genial Division Manager, Mr. 
J. G. Kieffer, the early part of September. 
Mr. Kieffer showed evidences of having been 
greatly benefited by his short holiday in Eng- 
land. 


ONL I EL ALS CELL LA A 
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Dr. McLean, Superintendent of our Medi- 
cal Department, who returned from the States 
in September, reports having spent a pleasant 
holiday. A few minutes after the popular 
Medico’s arrival he was again absorbed in the 
duties of his office. 


His many friends in this Division had the 
pleasure of shaking hands and exchanging the 
usual courtesies with Mr. R. H. Davis, Super- 
intendent of Agriculture from Truxillo, who 
stopped off here for a few days en route to 
Boston to attend the Company’s General Con- 
ference. Mr. Davis started his career as a 
planter in this Division and rose to the top by 
dint of hard work and commendable perse- 
verance. 


Mr. G. J. Goble has our heartiest congratu- 
lations on having been confirmed in his ap- 
pointment as Superintendent of Agriculture in 
this Division. Hardly had he settled down 
to business after his return from England, 
whither he had gone on furlough, than he 
was requisitioned as a delegate from this Di- 
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vision to the Company’s business conference in 
Boston. 


Mr. C. M. Macnee, Superintending Engi- 
neer of this Division, was another delegate to 
the conference who with Mr. Goble sailed on 
the Sixaola for New York on the 2nd of Oc- 
tober, as did also other officials from the Cen- 
tral American Divisions who passed through 
here on the same mission. 


Captain A. G. Madan, our Assistant Super- 
intendent of Shipping, has been appointed by 
the Governor of Jamaica to act as a member of 
the Marine Board during the leave of ab- 
sence granted to Lieutenant J. H. Owen. In 
that capacity, Captain Madan’s nautical train- 
ing and knowledge are being put to use as 
Examiner of Pilots and Pilots’ apprentices. 
Captain Madan is a retired Lieutenant-Com- 
mander of the Royal Navy. He commanded 
a submarine during the World War and was 
the recipient of the coveted title ot! Di Si 
of the British Empire. 


The | Cricket Match 


N the 28th of August, a very interest- 
ing cricket match was played between the 
Kensington Cricket Club and a team picked 
from the members of our staff, on the pic- 
turesquely situated oval of Kensington Park. 
Our team was captained by our Assistant Di- 
vision Accountant, Mr. A. A. Archer, who 
was ably assisted by his Vice-Captain, Mr. 
F. R. Martin. 

The Unirep Fruir Company team oc- 
cupied the wickets from 1 P. M. until tea 
time, when the inning was declared closed 
with a score of 145 runs for 5 wickets. After 
tea, the Kensington team opened their inning 
to the bowling of Martin and M. Hall, and 
the disaster which the first ball brought to 
the side, Dr. Aris being out first ball off 
Martin, was never entirely overcome. 

As the game drew to a close, excitement 
ran high and speculation was rife as to 
which of two things would happen—whether 
time would save Kensington from defeat or 
whether our team would succeed in getting 
out the side before the “closure” was applied. 
The latter alternative eventually decided the 
match, the last wicket falling when the score 


stood at $3, our team thus winning by the 
respectable majority of 62 runs. 

While the whole team is to be commended 
for contributing to this result, Messrs. Mar- 
tin, Binns and Segre deserve special mention— 
Martin for capturing 7 wickets, Binns for 
being the largest run getter, and Segre for a 
meritorious “catch” at an uncertain stage of 
the game. 

The social side of the function was no less 
interesting than was the sporting side. It was 
a return match at which we were royally 
entertained by the Kensington Club, and many 
of the lady members of our staff, as well as 
others, friends and well-wishers of the Ken- 
sington Club, graced the event by their pres- 
ence. 

Prize cakes donated by lady members of 
our staff were won by Mr. Binns of our 
Telephone Department and Mr. Isaacs of 
the Kensington team, whose scores were 48 
and 33 runs respectively. The presentations 
were made by our Accountant, Mr. Brewer, 
who afterward spoke fittingly of the success 
of the afternoon’s outing. 

Mr. Archer, the Captain of our team, made 
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a brilliant speech eulogistic of the Kensington 
Cricket Club, of which he had been a member 
in his early cricketing days. Mr. Campbell, 
Captain of the Kensington Club, acknowl- 
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edged and reciprocated the compliments paid 
to his Club and expressed the hope that the 
Unirep FRUIT Company's team would see 
its way clear to making this an annual event. 


Unirep Fruir ComMpANY TEAM 


Standing—Left to Right—Daley (Umpire), Dun 
tin, DaCosta, Sherlock, Campbell (Manager), 
Sitting—Left to Right—Segre, Hall, Gregory, 


kerley, Hall, Bicknell, Archer (Captain), Mar- 
Caseley (Umpire) 
Binns, Eves 


TIN 

I HE place to take the true measure of a man 
is not the forum or the field, not the market 
place or the amen corner, but at his own fireside. 
There he lays aside his mask, and you may 
judge whether he’s an angel, king or cur, hero 
or humbug. I care not what the world says of 
him, whether it crown him with bays or pelts 
him with bad eggs! I care never a copper what 
his reputation or religion may be! If his babies 
dread his homecoming and his better half swal- 
lows her heart every time she has to ask him 
for a $5 bill, he’s a fraud of the first water, even 
though he prays night and morning till he’s black 
in the face and howls hallelujah till he shakes 
the eternal hills. But if his children rush to 
the front gate to greet him, and love’s own 
sunshine illumes the face of his wife when she 
hears his footfall, you may take it for granted 


that he’s true gold, for his home’s a heaven 
and the humbug never gets that near the great 
white throne of God. 


—Reprinted from “The Needle.” 


Ads of a Kansas City hotel carry this mes- 
sage:—‘“This hotel fully equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers. Statistics show loss of life 
never occurred in a sprinkled building; in 
case of fire, you may get wet, but not burned.” 


So one traveler wrote the following prayer: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

Statistics guard my slumber deep; 

If I should die I’m not concerned, 

I may get wet, but won’t get burned.” 
__Western Fruit Jobber. 
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Verson Woodman Gooch has never carried a regular title 
with the Company for the reason that his duties are so general 
and varied and at times confidential it would be hard to attempt 


to localize them. His Company record is as follows: 
Limon, Costa 


Entered Company service July, 1904 in Port 
Rica. 

Costa Rica Division, 1904-1906. 

Guatemala Division, 1907-1915 

Tela Railroad Company, 1916-1918. 

Jamaica Division, 1919. 

Representative, General Offices, Boston. 


Continuous travel in Tropical Divisions, U. S. A. and British 


Isles, 1920 to present day. 


Mr. Gooch has probably as large an acquaintance with the 
entire body of officials and staff of the Company as any em- 
ployee in it. He has had the constant opportunity to go regu- 
larly over practically the entire field of operations. 


@ On Board Steamship “Tivives” 
Captain Birk, September 22nd, 
enroute Santa Marta-Cristobal. 


My Two Weeks 


in 


Colombia 


ML. POLLAN dropped in to see me 


the other day at Santa Marta and told me 
1 had another job. He said, “Gooch, you are 
visiting each tropical division of the Company 
every year. I want you to write for UNI- 
FRUITCO a little sketch of your various calls, 
starting right in here at Colombia. You can 
give the magazine something that should be 
interesting, not only to our own people here, 
but elsewhere. You can head these letters 
“My Three Weeks in Banes”—“A Fortnight 
in Costa Rica’—‘December in Guatemala” 
—“Tela Talks” —‘“Castilla Capers,” etc., etc., 
etc.,—anything you like. I have written to 
Mr. Chittenden on this matter and I believe 
he will approve it. You can give Mrs. Schoen 
at least eight letters a year on the Tropics 


By 


Verson Woodman Gooch 


alone. We want to see some of your stuff.” 

Suggestions are always instructions from 
Mr. Pollan, I consider, and the only blind 
trail he has ever led me into was last year 
when, because of the lack of “Dublico,” the 
boxing exhibitions at the Santa Marta arena 
fell flat. I certainly hope I may make his 
sponsorship, as applied to any articles for the 
magazine, one of more punch and a larger 
public following than we had in 1925 at Santa 
Marta in boxing. 

This year we got a fast bout or two. One 
late afternoon we crowded into ringside seats 
at the arena, surrounded by some 2,500 enthu- 
siastic fighting fans, and witnessed a fine pre- 
liminary between Lorenzo and the Cartagena 
Kid; also the quick-fire knockout by Battling 
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Rojas, 2 Santa Marta heavyweight, of Bear 
Cat Reed, the Bear Cat taking the count in 
the second round. Mr. Murdock G. Henerey, 
a member of the Santa Marta Boxing Com- 
mission, was also at the ringside for this event, 
and many others of the Company. 

I approached our only South American 

Division by the back door route Sunday morn- 
ing, September 5. At four o'clock we sighted 
Puerto Colombia on one of the Royal ‘Nether- 
lands boats from Curacao. I looked for the 
Carrillo, which should have been there, but 
Captain Close had made an early run fer 
Santa Marta. After two months on outside 
lines and away from Company surroundings, 
I was keen to get back on one of our ships. 
We don’t know how well we are taken care 
of in the Tropics until we see something of the 
outside, believe me. 
_ Waited around that long dock at Puerto 
Colombia until ten thirty and then got a 
mixed train for Barranquilla. Two days were 
well spent there, particularly as I met, for 
the first time, Mr. and Mrs. Agnew, of our 
Company. Mr. Agnew has been down on 
this coast now for six months or more, work- 
ing in conjunction with our Barranquilla 
Agents, Alzamora Palacio and Company. 

This back door route to Santa Marta is 
covered by small steamers, low freeboard and 
a single rear paddle wheel, that go creeping 
along through the lagoons and rivers, with 


Bird’s-eye 
view of 
Santa Marta 


View of the 
harbor, 
Santa Marta 


small stretches of open water, to Cienaga, a 
night’s journey. I drew the “Paz,” sailing 
Tuesday night, September 7, in a tropical 
downpour, measuring three inches an hour. 
We plowed slowly through these silent 
stretches of lagoon, mangrove-lined and beau- 
tifully lit up, after the rain, by a powerful 
searchlight. Many alligators and night birds 
were about, and throughout the night we ad- 
vanced, with stops for wood or freight, and 
at five in the morning jammed into a narrow 
bayou, the landing terminal for Cienaga. All 
luggage is examined here, right on the bank 
of the bayou. ‘This Wednesday morning the 
mud and drizzle were everywhere, the offi- 
cials courteous but thorough. I waited an 
hour for a motor, then followed a hectic ride 
to the station for the 7:15 train to Santa 
Marta. On arrival, another baggage examin- 
ation at the Santa Marta depot was necessary, 
but after a call at the office, a trip to the 
Prado in Mr. Hatch’s car, Cavera driving, 
breakfast at the club, I was settled at the 
Bradshaw house for two weeks. 

I lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Pollan and 
met Miss Claire Elizabeth Pollan, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, now visiting her parents here and 
seeing the Tropics. Arthur Means and Wil- 
liam Morris Pollan remembered me well, and 
we made immediate arrangements for a gin- 
ger beer on the next Elders and Fyffes boat 
in port. This was the “Bayano,” Captain 
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Swain, who did the honors without argument 
and well. 

For the benefit of readers in other Divi- 
sions, this coast section of Colombia is arid 
and dry. Santa Marta has only infrequent 
rains. Cactus and low growth abound on the 
levels and hills all about the city. The higher 
foothills show much growth and back inland 
are high, lofty mountain ranges. Some of 
these, covered with perpetual snow, are vis- 
ible far out at sea. 

Irrigation makes the Colombia Division and 
the ditches are everywhere. In few other 
Divisions will you see such uniform, dark 
green coloring of the plants as here. 

Ships at Santa Marta come up alongside 
and lie parallel to shore. ‘There is no wharf 
projecting into deeper water as elsewhere. 
The Fruit Company office building is located 
in Santa Marta city, a mile or so from the 
Prado, where the houses for the employees are 
located. This Prado was laid out about fif- 
teen years ago, and is today a show place. 
Large shade trees, hedges, flower beds, and 
palms are all about. Paved roads and red- 
roofed bungalows, the bachelor quarters and 
the club house, containing the dining, club and 
recreational facilities. 

April, May and June are the hottest 
months. Winds are heavy in January, Feb- 
_ruary and March, most of the rain coming in 
July, August and September. Recently there 
has been considerable rain and the pastures 
and hillsides are green. Some of the guinea 


grass pastures on the outskirts of town are 
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amazing. Without quoting temperatures, 
everybody admits the heat at times, but the 


dry heat of New Mexico and Arizona, rather 
than August in New York City. Jack 
Oberle says his men working on car repairs 
in the open, follow the sun right around and 
work underneath the cars from one to two. 
I see more electric fans here than in any 
Division, and they surely need them. With 
all the admitted excess of heat, everybody has 
a healthy tanned appearance, and a high ratio 
of health exists throughout the Division. 
Somebody is doing a good job here with 
Bermuda grass. All the area around the Mer- 
chandise, M. & S., and Machine Shop build- 
ings was last year nothing but Santa Marta 
sand, deep and glaring, hot and blowing about. 
Now they have green lawns all over this re- 
served area, closely clipped and watered. 
You’ve got to see it to believe it. There is 
a baseball field, an oval surrounded by trees, 
not far from the club house. That has also 
been reclaimed from the sand pile. This par- 
ticular job is only a few months old. Mr. 
Pollan states that he hopes to cover the entire 
sand area between the Prado and town build- 
ings with a green Bermuda grass cov ering by 
the next time I come around a year hence. 
It is hard to visualize and realize what that 
will mean in comfort of living at the Prado. 
Mr. Pollan has the assistance of a staff of 
capable Department Heads, many of them re- 
cent transfers from other Divisions, as well 
as men trained in the Santa Marta Division, 
for the execution of his policies, and in going 
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about I met men formerly in Almirante, Cas- 
tilla, Tela, Guatemala and Limon, now en- 
grossed in the problems of this Division. It 
is a demonstration of the wisdom of Com- 
pany policy in training men for work in many 
Divisions as they develop and exhibit pro- 
ficiency. I believe there will be much more 
of this transferring as years go on. 

This Division has not sent in a service rec- 
ord statement as yet for comparison with other 
Divisions, but from the men I see here, I think 
they are on the upper end of the list. 

Fruit cargoes were shipped from here on 
an irregular basis way back in the nineties by 
the old Atlas Line and Leyland Line sailing 
to New Orleans. 

The wireless station here is one of the old- 
est stations of the Company. It is in charge 
of Mr. H. F. Hill, who is also the Company 
photographer and supplies the pictures you see 
in Unirruitco from this Division. This 
station was built in 1911. It has an aerial 
system strung between four towers, with 25 
kilowatt spark control. Incidentally, home 
radio sets in the Prado pick up the American 
stations with facility at certain seasons, the 
programs coming through way down here so 
loud as to be heard in adjoining houses. 

Miss Bradshaw’s schoolhouse at the Prado 
has been enlarged and has the following chil- 
dren in attendance: Arthur and Morris Pol- 
lan; Josephine, Buddy and Dolita Hatch; 
Helen Connelly ; Stanley, Thomas and Peggy 
Honiball; William, Naena and George 


Graham; David Gartner; Helen and Lucy 
Heyl; Martha and Mary Drennan; Betty 
Snow; Phyllis and Lucian Kidd. Don’t for- 
get Lucian, although he is listed last. 

The school is to have a children’s library 
filled with books for both boys and girls, even 
books for the smaller children; a worthwhile 
collection of travel, adventure and fiction. 
The library will possibly be operated, as are 
all regular loan and return libararies in the 
States——the children keeping all records and 
making issues, etc. 

School begins ‘at seven thirty Ac Nice she 
morning after Miss Bradshaw returned last 
month, most of her children were waiting for 
her at the schoolhouse door at six o'clock. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Slane’s Patricia is not 
ready for school yet, but Mollie is teaching her 
at home. Uwnrrruitco will soon publish a 
picture of the enlarged school building, to- 
gether with groups of Miss Bradshaw and her 
pupils. 


Ma. WILLIAM WELSH. has for two 
and one-half years handled the Club at the 
Prado, as steward. He has many friends who 
remember him on the ships, and is popular at 
Santa Marta: The club averages seventy-five 
boarders, daily count, and during Cruising 
seasons has taken care of as many as one hun- 
dred and thirty. Pies Sree 
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Reuben Thomas, seventeen years a Com- 
pany chef in various Divisions, particularly 
Limon, handles problems of kitchen service. 
Reuben has a claim for the record of long 
service Company chefs. Where are the older 
ones? 

One thing that greatly improves the ap- 
pearance of Mr. McDonald’s commissaries is 
a large sign over each commissary, white 
background, with small black letters, with 
two Company ensigns in the proper colors. 
Fach sign reads “Comisariato UNITED FRUIT 
Company.” They didn’t cost much, Mac 
says, except the first one at Santa Marta, 
and they tone up the buildings. Somebody 
suggests that the word “Comisariato” is not 
good Spanish for our stores, and “Almacen” 
has been suggested as better. I wish this 
matter would be discussed and other sugges- 
tions made. 

The results of nitrate experiments are very 
pleasing to the Agricultural Department. I 
hope Mr. Pollan will send the magazine pic 
tures of results he is getting on the line, par 
ticularly Rio Frio. 

Inspector George Gonyea has just com- 
pleted an exacting live stock inventory show- 
ing a working herd of 1,567 and a breeding 


herd of 4,300. 
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graph. This particular evening Mr. Henerey 
brought in Senor Francisco Leon of Car- 
tagena, who sang a group of Spanish songs 
for the company. Other incidentals, besides 
the regular dancing, were exhibitions of the 
Charleston by Miss Nellie Kidd, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Kidd, who danced 
with her partner, Mr. Sousa of Boston. She 
also danced alone in several solo steps. They 
say her little sister can beat her. “Pitcher” 
Bess put on his folio of Charleston steps that 
night, and George Gonyea did a Frisco Strut. 
Messrs. Crespi and Welsh also did a slow 
walk around like I have never seen before. 
The Club Buttons is always the busiest man 
at a party. Mess Thirteen next. 

Many parties are being given for Miss Pol- 
lan during her visit here at Santa Marta. I 
don’t think she will leave for Texas until the 
late Fall, if then. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher Hatch keep their 
well-known open house. This vear, because 
of the absence of Mr. Harold Parker of the 
General Offices, no attempt was made at a 
Baked Bean Party. Mr. Parker, coming from 
New England, is always the life of one of 


Dolita is growing fast, as are 


these parties. 
Josephine and Buddie. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Connelly have a 
wide open door at their home down the ave- 
nue from the corner, and I went in often for 
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lunch with them. We talked much of old 
Guatemala friends and days there. Especial- 
ly the early days. Mr. Connelly is joint As- 
sistant to Manager here with Mr. Hatch. 
Helen Connelly is shooting up very fast. 

Lic. Doctor Rodrigo Linero, who has taken 
charge of the Company’s legal work at Santa 
Marta, has been with us about a year now. 
New and very much improved chambers have 
been provided now for the Legal Department 
of the Division. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gartner are near neighbors 
to the Connelly’s across the street in the for- 
mer Stubbs house. David Andrew had a 
birthday party last Saturday for some twenty 
of his pals. He slept little the night before. 

Opposite the Gartners, in the former Wing 
house, Mr. and Mrs. McDonald are living. 
They, too, have a beautiful home, with very 
many of their personal things about. Mac 
gets in his regular hunting trips over week- 
ends, and frequent golf with Mr. Honiball, 
Mrs. McDonald knows how a quail should 
be cooked. 

The Honiballs are now in a new location 
from last year, near the Club. Mrs. Honi- 
ball is very happy in her garden and works 
in it early and late. Peggie and her brothers 
can sing Columbia the Gem of the Ocean 
just as loudly as God Save the King. Mr. 
Honiball is on the boat with me going north 
for the conference. 

I was sorry to miss the Heyls. They are 
away on vacation, perhaps at Asbury, New 
Jersey. Mr. Heyl took his car north for 
motoring about through the east. While the 
Heyls are away, the popular Mess Thirteen 
is using their home. Miss Mary Casey is in 
charge and Messrs. Maclaurin, White, Beas- 
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ley and Sibley are members. The question of 
the Prado is “Where do Mess Thirteen Go 
Next?” 

I don’t know why Miss Jean Bradshaw 
is not a member of this Mess, unless it is the 
fact she is dieting very carefully to reduce, or 
words to that effect, “If you know what I 
mean,” as the picture had it the other night. 

It was good to see Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
again and their children, and particularly to 
see Mr. Graham looking better than I have 
ever seen him. ‘They send regards to old 
Guatemala friends, too. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradshaw were away, Mrs. 
Bradshaw in England. I used their home in 
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October, 1926 


Santa Marta right adjoining the Slane home, 
where Miss Patricia holds forth. Miss 
Patricia makes a hit with everybody. Miss 
Eunice Slane of Boston was visiting Mollie 
and Frank while I was there. 

Dr. and Mrs. Drennan and family were 
also away and the Hospital is in charge of 
Dr. Edward Salisbury. Dr. Salisbury showed 
me an expensive woodpile he hopes to do away 
with soon. Mrs. Salisbury and I were part- 
ners at bridge one evening until I trumped her 
ace. 

Nobody has cleared up the mystery of ex- 
actly who blew the police whistle last year 
in the Prado at eleven o’clock on a bright 
moonlight night, and why. We know who 
screamed, and that the Hatch car was out late 
meeting Mr. Hatch, and that Mr. Rollins 
and myself came out of the Wing house a 
short time after looking very unconcerned, 
and that no watchman could be found, and 
somebody is said to have lied about it all— 
but, who blew the whistle? It’s the Prado 
Mystery never to be solved. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lippard have recently ar- 
tived at Santa Marta from Castilla. Mr. 
Lippard is Chief Clerk to Mr. Honiball. 


On this visit I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. and Mrs. Flye for the first time. They 
are very long term residents of Santa Marta, 
and have been away on trips to the States on 
my other visits. And, also, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carriker. Mrs. Carriker is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Flye. Mr. Carriker and 
I worked together on The Old Line in Costa 
Rica in 1906. 

For length of service throughout the 
Tropics in our Company, few can equal the 
record of Mr. Jose Diaz Granados, Superin- 
tendent of Exportation, who goes back so far 
there is almost no record of when he started 
in the banana business. Don Jose rides into 
town daily from his farm in the campo. 

Mr. Ricardo Gonsalez now has a new and 
commodious office for handling the increasing 
passenger business, both to the States and to 
England and the Continent. 

Mr. Charlie Dodd is at Sevilla, where he 
eats ice cream week days he says, but not on 
Sundays when there is no ice. He has com- 
pleted thirty-seven years in the Tropics. Mrs. 
Dodd and Miss Carline, now a young lady of 
sixteen, visited him this summer. 

Dad Rooks had a severe operation last win- 
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ter, but wants his friends to know that he 
didn’t cash in as reported, nor does he pro- 
pose to for some time yet. His son is now 
working in this Division. 

Billy Kidd who has put a steam shovel into 
Company work for twenty-three years is now 
a grandfather by the records. That’s all. 

1 don’t remember how many other people 
I saw before I came away. W. C. Shoe- 
maker at Rio Frio gave me a good three- 
hour horseback ride and a fine luncheon one 
day. He says he never missed a boat in his 


life. 


"THERE is a rumor that Mr. George White 
is getting tired of eating alone at the Club and 
reading all the time, and is going to move 
over into the married corner near Mr. and 
Mrs. McSwayne, with proper credentials, for 
a table there. 

We're glad to have Mr. w. A. Tucker at 
the Hospital for the better handling of the 
business details. His experience on the Zone 
has been considerable. 

I dropped in to see Miss Casey and Em- 
bert Peterson, now the Division Cable Ex- 
pert, to leave my forwarding address, and to 
ask them to say good-bye to all the friends I 
couldn’t see, including Mrs. Hill, and to get 
Miss Casey’s sworn statement that she never 
wants to return again to the General Offices, 
and then started for the boat. 

We didn’t get away until six, and before the 
departure, Mr. Sullivan’s barber shop and 
the smoking-room were popular points of call, 
he Class of 77") and); the “Philathia 
Class” being mostly in the smoking room. 
A certain lady of the Guatemala Division was 
badly missed at the “Philathias” session. And 
I saw Mrs. Hill and said good-bye after all. 

This ends the “I'wo Weeks in the Colom- 
bia Division,” and I leave with a lasting im- 
pression of work being well done, men be- 
ing developed for the future, and with it all, 
a friendly Divisional atmosphere of living the 
days as they come and go. 

Mr. Honiball has just shown me a wireless 
from Mr. Pollan to him stating that the 
Division suffered losses of over two million 
stems of fruit in a violent wind and storm the 
night we left. I know how bitterly disap- 
pointed everybody is in the Division today. 
That probably means the loss of the 1926 
record of eleven million stems. But they will 
make one yet—in Santa Marta. 
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rl HE representatives of the Colombia Di- 
vision at the annual conference of the UNITED 
Fruir Company and Fruir DispATCH Com- 
PANY were: Mr. A.A. Pollan, Division Man- 
ager, Mr. O. D. Honiball, Division Account- 
ant, Mr. H. T. Heyl, Superintendent of 
Agriculture, and’ Mr. E. G.. McDonald, Su- 
perintendent of the Aracataca District. 


Mr. George Gonyea, Division Inspector, 
sailed on the S. S. Tivives, September 21, for 
vacation. ‘This is Mr. Gonyea’s first visit to 
the States since August, 1923. 


Saturday, September 18, there was a party 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher A. 
Hatch. First there was liquid refreshment ; 
then there was a dance; after the dance a 
course of some delectable sort was served; 
then another dance; next there was (see the 
above sentence three times in succession). The 
net result of that process of divination is that 
a dinner party of thirty people spent a large 
and prosperous Saturday night. 


The next Saturday night, September 25, 
there was a party at “Bolivar,” the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Flye, and, incidentally, 
the most popular suburb of Santa Marta. 
That, per se, is proof positive that everyone 
enjoyed it thoroughly—they always do. Add 
to this the fact that this party was given in 
honor of the tenth wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher A. Hatch, and one 
has ingredients sufficient to conjure up a rarely 
delightful fiesta. 

Immediately upon entering the house it was 
self-evident that some one had been saying it 
with flowers. The whole house was profusely 
decorated—not with the kind of blooms usu- 
ally found along tropical coasts, but with real 
honest-injun roses and lilies such as would 
have graced the most exacting florist’s win- 
dow. ‘To those who have had the good for- 
tune to sit about the festive board at “Bol- 
ivar”, it is unnecessary to recapitulate the 
divers and diverse dishes. ‘To those who have 
not had such opportunity I can only say, one’s 
capacity is a remarkable thing. (You don’t 
know what you’ve missed.) 

After dinner the guests separated into two 
groups; the staunch adherents to the art of 
Terpsichore retired to the pavilion, while 
the others remained within, striving to deter- 
mine whether to double four hearts or bid 
four spades. So ardent was the interest in 
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both fields of endeavor that the hour of de- 
parture should be spoken of in a whisper— 
if atiall; 


There has arrived in our midst a most mar- 
velous creation. It is a thing of such won- 
drous proportions and such remarkable con- 
tours that it needs must receive our highly 
merited attention. A diligent search into its 
genealogy has been attempted, but the modest 
reticence of its consort (?) has baffled all in- 
vestigation. One only knows that it first burst 
upon the horizon of Santa Marta in a blaze of 
glory about one month ago. Since then it 
has been the cynosure of all eyes. Wherever 
it goes it is greeted with the wildest acclaim, 
and it marks its wearer as one apart. It lends 
a sartorial effect which would make a Harvard 
freshman turn green with envy, so it is not 
difficult to imagine the shy stolen glances of 
the sefioritas as they follow Mr. Embert War- 
ren Peterson—and his HAT. 


Tue S. S. Sixaola, which arrived on August 
29, augmented the social side of Santa Marta 
in no mean degree; in proof of which the fol- 
lowing category is offered—Miss Elizabeth 
Pollan, Miss Eugenia Bradshaw and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lippard. 

Miss Pollan, the charming young daughter 
of our Manager, graduated from Houston 
(Texas) High School in 1926 and is to spend 
one year in Santa Marta before entering Ward 
Belmont. 

Miss Bradshaw, our genial school teacher, 
needs no introduction. Gene is back to take 
in hand the destinies of the future Colombia 
Division. 

Mr. Lippard succeeds Mr. D. J. O’Sulli- 
van as Chief Clerk of the Accounting De- 
partment. This is more than an ordinary 
fair exchange, as Mr. O'Sullivan, in turn, 
goes to Castilla as Division Accountant. 


The Line personnel received a devastating 
blow when, in one fell swoop, they were be- 
reft of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Newcomb and 
Mr. E. G. McDonald. Sevilla, with ad- 
mirable fortitude, endeavors to carry on with- 
out the Newcombs, who threaten to make a 
thorough survey of the entire United States 
east of the Mississippi; while Aracataca strug- 
gles along without “Big Mac”, who journeys 
to his native bayous in Mississippi. 


ee 
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The Dance to 


“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.” 


And so it was at the Dance. The tenor 
of the evening was expressed by the invita- 
tion, a large placard posted in the Club where 
“even he who runs. may read” 


Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Pollan 
Request 
EVERYBODY’S 
Attendance 
At a Dance in Honor of their Daughter 
Miss Elizabeth Pollan 
Saturday, September 4th, 9 o'clock 


They were all there, and in such spirits. 


(no pun) that it was the opinion of all that 
there had never been a better party since Don 
Rodrigo Bastidas first set foot on Santa Mar- 
ta soil, over four hundred years ago. This 
was one of those parties which embark under 
the most auspicious circumstances and retain 
their beneficent influence throughout. 

The first special feature was 4 balloon 
dance. ‘I'welve dashing caballeros led twelve 
light-stepping ladies on to the floor. To con- 
tinue mathematically, twenty-four brightly 
colored balloons began to flack about from 
twenty-four trim ankles, but not for long. 
The dirty work started and soon the welkin 
rang with the sharp plop! of bursting bal- 
loons, followed by shouts of victory. Finally 
the struggle dwindled down to two couples— 
the Kidd-Maclaurin faction vs. the Langwill- 
MacArdle contingent. After a_ brilliant 


career, the Langwill-MacArdle contingent 
came to grief when, in consideration of paltry 
gold, one of jthe spectators, Don Haroldo 
Blanco, applied a lighted cigarette. 

At midnight a veritable groaning board was 
spread. Ham from Devonshire, spices from 
the Levant, olives from Tberia and other 
toothsome viands combined to make an en- 
semble such as would have graced the most 
exclusive caravanserai in the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

Whatever tendency there may have been 
to relax after so bounteous a repast was com- 
pletely banished by Colombia’s prize danseuse, 
Miss Kidd. Stepping daintily upon the table 
she proceeded to give an exhibition of grace- 
fully flying feet which would have made 
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the Oldest Inhabitant of a certain South Caro- 
lina town burst into bitter tears of anguished 
envy. 

And then the dancing became general again. 
There was too much enthusiasm for anyone 
to go home. We saw Mr. Pollan start home 
at least three times, but the enchantment 
was too great. However, all things must 
come to an end sometime, and finally, with 
many a last lingering look, the party cease 
to function at three A. M.—except for the 
protagonists of “Sweet Adeline”. 


The many friends of Mr. D. J. O'Sullivan 
will be pleased: to learn of his recent appoint- 
ment as Accountant of the Truxillo Railroad 
Company (somewhere in Honduras). “Sully” 
has been in Santa Marta since June, 1925, 
and in the space of fourteen months has 
demonstrated his ability, both in the field of 
accountancy and of sociability. Lack of space 
does not permit a detailed account of the 
many parties given the ‘“Sullys”. Sufficeth 
the following: Monday night, the Honiballs ; 
Sunday night, Accounting Staff, assisted by 
Mr. Fernando Herschmann ; Saturday night 
and early Sunday morning, Mess No. 13; ete. 


Miss Elsie Baker who, for the past year, 
has been employed as nurse in our Hospital, 
sailed on the S. S. Carrillo for her home in 
New Hampshire. It was only a day or two 
prior to Elsie’s departure that we were able, 
after exhaustive inquiries, to verify what we 
had for some months suspected—the engage- 
ment of Miss Baker to Mr. George H. White, 
Accountant of the Santa Marta Railway Co., 
Ltd. George will go to the States in the 
spring to bring Elsie back to Santa Marta. 


To the great surprise of everyone, Joe 
Pfeiffer has at last gone on vacation. Joe is 
one of the pioneers of the Accounting De- 
partment, and the first rumors of his antici- 
pated vacation were given no heed. After 
considerable difficulty in the matter of trunks, 
Joe finally scrambled aboard the Santa Mar- 
a amid the rousing cheers of the gang. 
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On September 27 Mr. Harold Franklin 
Hill, Jr., was in most excellent spirits; so 
excellent in fact that he determined to cele- 
brate, and forget the sordid cares of a work- 


a-day world. For who would not find cause 
for celebration in the advent of one’s second 
birthday? 

And it was a good party. ‘The piping 
shrills of childish delight; the glowing faces 
and soiled clothing attested very convincingly 
to that. Of course the picture—with Mr. 
Hill in the foreground—may not appear to 
bear out the last sentence; but realizing what 
constitutes a good party, Mr. Hill, Sr., wisely 
finished the photographic phase before the 
party started. (The big little girl in the 
background is Miss Elizabeth Pollan who is 
just under the age limit.) 

After the candy ball contest, which was 
won by Miss Peggy Honiball, ice cream and 


cakes were served. Oh, boy! who wouldn’t go 
into ecstasies! The prizes for the Musical 
Chairs were won by Miss Josephine Hatch 
and Miss Nina Graham, while the honors in 
the potato race went to Messrs. Thomas 


Honiball and Melbrourne Carriker. 


We take this opportunity to welcome two 
new members into the fold—Miss Julia Daley 
and Mr. Donald Jones. Miss Daley comes 
to minister to the wants of the sick and af- 
flicted, while Mr. Jones will dispense aid and 
succor of a more material sort, from the barred 
window of the Cashier’s cage. Although both 
are new to Santa Marta, neither could be 
classified as an uncalloused tenderfoot of the 
tropics—Miss Daley was in Panama two years 
and Mr. Jones in Banes for three. 


Shed a few tears for McAlister Bates; 

A bright young Timekeeper, fresh from the States. 

He cussed out the foreman and changed the whole grade— 
He’s lovingly planted ’neath the ceiba tree’s shade. 


Here lies the body of Simeon de Wren, 

Most original clerk who ever pushed pen; 

The system was wrong, he made changes galore— 
After the fifth cable we knew him no more. 
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SEPTEMBER 15th, the Fourth of July of 
the Central American Republics, was duly 
celebrated by everyone in various ways. Lhe 
youngsters handled firecrackers in true Ameri- 
can style and suffered the normal quota of 
burns. Several dances were held by the dif- 
ferent classes of our social strata, one on the 
evening of the 15th, when the belles wore 
gorgeous crinoline paper evening dresses, and 
another by the Who’s Who in Costa Rica on 
the evening of the 18th, It was a very suc- 
cessful affair—was bound to be, as we had a 
special band and a bevy of beautiful sefioritas 
from San Jose besides our own girls to make 
the dance something to remember. 


The Unirrurtrco Club held a meeting for 
the election of officers and then topped the 
evening off with a dance. Following are the 
results of the election: 

President, Mr. R. H. Oetting. 

Secretary, Miss L. M. Smith. 

Treasurer, Mr. C. J. Stockbridge. 

Entertainment Committee: Mrs. Ae ie 

Doyle, Miss J. Sisto, Mr. S. D. Han- 
son, Mr. J. E. Nolan. 

We know that those elected will tackle 
their new jobs with enthusiasm and put on 
some fine affairs. They have already planned 
a Hallowe’en Dance to be held on our tennis 
courts the evening of October 30. Even ap- 
ple ducking will be on the program. ‘The 
Club has approximately 150 members on its 
roster at the present time and is still growing. 
When the Brunswick Electric Panatrope ar- 
rives everything will be complete for the Club 
to start the New Year with a bang. 


The Company’s buses have arrived and are 
in service. .dewo of them,, all new. and shiny, 
convey our folks back and forth from the 
Point to the offices. At first a few Com- 
munity “hombres” (names furnished on re- 
quest) made a rush for the stenographers’ bus. 
A bit of confusion resulted but this was quickly 
remedied and the rushers now ride in gloom 
on the other bus. ‘The Company will benefit 
by this service in various ways but we will 
not go into statistics, although we now have 
memories of the days when we wiped the 
beads of perspiration from our faces, tore at 
our collars, and had a general loosening up 
process on our arrival from the noontime hike. 
All this consumed time, from 10 to 15 min- 
utes, before work really commenced, and if 
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anyone would like to work out one of those 
“Tf all the minutes were multipied by etc., 
etc.,” problems, please turn your report into 
the Accounting Department for checking up. 
We never were late (who's laughing?) but 
now this possibility has completely faded and 
we get to our desks 5 and 10 minutes ahead of 
the regular time just like Horatio Alger’s 
heroes. We submit the following for facili- 
tating the carrying of our employees in an 


efficient manner: 


The 
Ten Bus Commandments 


Thou shalt walk and stand on your own 
feet—not others’. 

Ye subway clinches and sharp elbow jabs 
are forbidden. 

Ye who carry cheese and other high ex- 
plosives will be persecuted. 

Ye who wear large hats will place same be- 
tween your knees. 

Neither stick your head nor arms out; this 
is not a rubberneck bus. 

Ye smokers are allowed on the rear seats; 
but there are no rear seats. 

Ye who spray us with wet raincoats and 
umbrellas will be thrown out. 

Do not yell after a bus if ye miss it—save 
your breath and take a leap. 

Ye who fall over someone’s feet—laugh— 
that is, if ye are still conscious. 

Ye carriers of large bundles will be given 
thee cold stare and thee air. 


Bus News 


We ride back and forth in solid comfort al- 
though our heads do land against a solid roof 
when the driver finds the deepest hole. He 
has an uncanny instinct which guides him 
into these pits. We see nothing ahead but 
the usual little bumps to contend with and we 
relax when suddenly our heads are nearly 
snapped off—the driver has found a gem of a 


hole. 


The other day our driver stopped and 
crawled underneath the rear wheels. An 
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odor something like burning brake bands 
filled the air. It wasn’t the brake bands; it 
was Dickson smoking his pipe. 

Heavyweight Hussy takes up two seats. 
We sit opposite him as we can stretch our 
long legs in the vacuum he creates. 


The Merchandise Department complains of 
a let-down in the sale of umbrellas. We 
left an umbrella hanging three days on the 
rack in the Community House and found it 
there when we thought of our protector. 
There it was peacefully hanging on the hook. 
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We approached it with wonder but it did not 
fade from our vision. Utopia has been 
reached. 


We received glad tidings just as we stum- 
bled into the Manager’s office to hand in the 
dope sheet, that Mr. F. W. Thomas, our 
Storekeeper N. R. R., is passing around 50- 
cent cigars. No wonder; he is the proud 
daddy of a bouncing boy. We are rushing 
over to shake his hand and also shake the 
cigar box. 


Havana 


Havana Entertains Tourist Agents 


By 


Roy C. 


Austin, 


Division Passenger Agent 


HE “Cockney” could not be convinced 
that “barnarners grew upside down” until he 
made a trip to Panama to see them. Seeing 
is believing. 

The charms of Havana are known in a 
general way, particularly by tourist agents, 
whose business it is to know of such things, 
but it was an enlightened group of tourist 
agents that continued on their merry way after 
three delightful days spent in Havana. They 
now know from first hand experience what 
the attractions of Havana really are. 

To be specific, the Calamares sailing from 
New York October 2, numbered among its 
passengers a party of tourist agents, represent- 
ing some of the biggest tourist agencies in 
the United States, bound for the entire Cruise 
to enjoy personally the pleasures of the de- 
lightful sea trip and the attractions of the 
various ports of call. 

To begin with, even the weather from New 
York to Havana appeared to have been pre- 
arranged. The sea was as calm as a mill 
pond. 

Havana was not so calm. It was a full 
program that was mapped out for these gen- 
tlemen during their three days’ visit. The 


more important features were the “City” 
and “Country” trips, luncheon on day of ar- 
rival at the American Club, Jai Alai games and 
supper on the Plaza Hotel Roof as guests of 
Mr. Fausto Simon, Manager of that hotel, 
a trip to Matanzas which included a visit to 
the Bellamar Caves and a view of the famous 
Yumuri Valley as guests of the Hershey Rail- 
road. Also the complimentary luncheon 
given by the Paris Hotel at Matanzas, a din- 
ner on the Sevilla Biltmore Roof as guests 
of Manager E. B. Jouffret, and a luncheon 
on day of sailing given in their honor at the 
Inglaterra Hotel by Mr. Amacio Gonzalez, 
Manager of that hotel and President of the 
Hotel Men’s Association. 

At the American Club Luncheon were pres- 
ent, in addition to the guests of honor, repre- 
sentatives of the principal newspapers, head 
of the Cuban Tourist Association, Chairman of 
the Propaganda Committee of the American 
Chamber of Commerce, President of the Hotel 
Men’s Association, and Managers of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 

Most of the points of interest were visited 
including the Casino, Cuba’s ‘““Monte Carlo”, 
the Country Club and Country Club Park, 


Top row—left to right: Augustin Ag 


uero, Tourist Commission; Chas. F. 


Kohler, Raymond & Whitcomb, Philadelphia; E. B. Jouffret, Manager Sev- 


illa Biltmore; Amacio Gonzalez, Ingla 


terra; Chas. M. Echevarria, UNITED 


Fruit Company; Roy C. Austin, UNITED FRUIT ComMPANY; Fausto Simon, 


Manager Hotel Plaza; Carlos Ardo 


vin, Secretary Hotel Men’s Assn. 


Bottom row—left to right: H. E. Sweezey, New Haven, Conn.; R. B. Tew, 
Obers. S.S. Agency, Washington, D. C.; John Shea, Franks, New York; 
Edward Hamilton, Franks, Philadelphia; U. L. Hellman, Alex Brown & 
Son, Baltimore, Md.; Ray Brown, Colpitts, Boston, Mass. 


the Tropical and Polar Brewery Gardens, Jai 
Alai games, and places of historic interest in 
and around Havana. 

“We knew in a general way that Havana 
was delightful but must admit that we only 
knew the half of it; it is a veritable garden 
spot, rich in historic interest, half American, 
in a way, yet retaining the charms of the Old 
World, the ‘Paris’: and playground of the 
western hemisphere; it must be seen to be 
appreciated,” was the way one member of 
the party expressed himself, and the opinion 
was unanimous. 

The Calamares party consisted of U. Li 
Hellman of Alex Brown & Son, Baltimore, 
Md.; Edward Hamilton, Franks, New York; 
John Shea, Franks, New York; H. E. Sweezy, 
Tourist Agent, New Haven, Conn.; R. B. 
Tew, Obers S. S. Agency, Washington, Paes 
and Ray Brown, Colpitts, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. J. P. DuVinage, Division Manager, 
accompanied by Mrs. DuVinage, left on the 
Ulua, primarily to attend the convention at 
Boston, but also to enjoy a short respite from 
his arduous duties of the past year. 
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Division Accountant Kelly had preceded 
him by two weeks, also to attend the conven- 
tion. Mrs. Kelly, who has been spending the 
past two months in the north, will return with 
him. 


Sincere sympathy is extended to Mr. Roy 
C. Austin, Division Passenger Agent at 
Havana, on the death of his father at Dixie, 
Georgia, on Saturday, October 9. The news 
of his death came as a severe shock as only 
recently he was in Havana on a visit with his 
son and daughter-in-law. 


B—is for bunches 

you see on the stand 
A—for all food 

that you get in each hand 
N—means nutrition 

which adds to our health 
A—is addition 

in money or wealth 
N—ever before 

or again will you find 
A—fruit that contains 

all these merits combined. 


Boston 


The South Florida Hurricane 
By J. A. MacGregor, Miami 


Tscs a snarling beast of the jungle, rip- 


ping his way through a lane of terror-stricken 
humans, striking out to right and left, tearing 
limb from limb, mowing down both rich 
and poor alike, sparing neither the giant nor 
the babe in arms and chilling them to the 
very soul with his diabolical blood-curdling 
laugh—this was the hurricane which swooped 
down on Miami and adjacent towns on Sat- 
urday morning, September 18. Its wake is 
strewn with broken bodies, wrecked homes 
and blasted hopes. 

We had warning, of course, but in the past 
we have had many such warnings which failed 
to materialize, and, like the pitcher which 
went to the well once too often, Miami was 
broken. “Down but not out” would be a 
more fitting term. The spirit of the people of 
Miami is appropriately demonstrated in the 
comeback staged by a man whose home stood 
across the road from the Tropical Radio sta- 
tion. Only one wall of his home was left 
standing, but he has erected a very small house 
from salvaged lumber, and a tiny American 
flag which he has nailed to the peak of the 
roof, floats bravely and defiantly in the breeze. 

On Friday, September 17, warnings of the 
approaching hurricane were broadcast to all 
ships and stations by the Tropical Radio sta- 
tion at Miami, as well as from U. S. Naval 
stations along the Florida coast. At both our 
remote control and transmitting stations things 
were made in as shipshape condition as pos- 
sible so that in the event wire communications 
out of Miami failed, we would be prepared 


to handle the telegraphic situation as we 
have done in the past during such failures. 

Mr. E. F. Bourne, Division Superintendent, 
sent the following message to Mr. J. J. Dunn, 
Division Superintendent at Boston at 2 P.M 
Friday the 17th. “Account hurricane of con- 
siderable intensity approaching this vicinity 
wish hourly schedules with you until further 
notice.” Immediately the reply was received 
from Mr. Dunn reading as follows, “Have 
instructed Boston station stand by every hour 
for Miami until further advised.” 

At 2:14 P .M. Mr. Bourne sent the fol- 
lowing message to Mr. George S. Davis, Vice- 
President, “Following from Key West noon 
today quote storm warning ordered 12 noon 
on Jupiter inlet to Key West. Hurricane 
central about 23 north 74 west moving west 
northwestward attended by wind of hurricane 
force near center. ‘This is very severe storm. 
Its center will likely pass near Nassau early 
tonight. Every precaution should be taken 
for destructive winds Saturday morning espe- 
cially from Jupiter to Miami unquote every 
precaution being taken cope with situation here 
will keep you advised further developments 
(Signed) Bourne.” 

Early Friday evening a stiff wind started 
from the northeast and Mr. Bourne sent an- 
other message to Mr. Davis advising him that 
the circuit with Nassau had been inoperative 
since 1:37 P. M. as Nassau made no replies 
to our calling and that the Bimini station had 
lowered his antennae at 6 P. M. He further 
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advised Mr. Davis that we were broadcasting 
messages for Nassau and were doing all pos- 
sible to pick him up. At this time the force 
of the wind was about 25 miles an hour. 

At two to three A. M. Saturday morning 
a howling gale was raging though as yet our 
antennae were intact. Mr. Bourne, who had 
been at the telephone almost continuously 
keeping in touch with the local weather bureau 
and newspapers, sent another message to Mr. 
Davis advising him that the velocity of the 
wind had increased to fifty miles an hour 
and that the local newspapers were relying 
on us to handle communications in the event 
of wire failures. He also requested that the 
Boston station now listen for us continu- 
ously. 

At four A. M. the following message was 
filed for Mr. Davis but it failed in trans- 
mission due to the telegraphs having failed. 
“Four A. M. wind velocity constantly in- 
creasing. Now estimated fifty to sixty at con- 
trol station stop people living in near vicinity 
have left their homes and come to control 
station for shelter and protection from hurri- 
cane which is threatening their flimsy houses 
stop understand many Hialeah residents have 
gone to Miami for protection stop no damage 
done this station thus far but full force of 
hurricane not expected until eight A. M. stop 
city power off since’ past two hours doubtful 
if today’s press news will reach us in time 
for broadcast account danger go out on streets 
stop recommend arrangements be made at 
once for us handle traffic north by radio should 
telegraph wires fail. I have full force in 
readiness handle situation should it become 
necessary (Signed) E. F. Bourne.” 

At five A. M. the hurricane was on us full 
force and then things began to occur which 
I had never believed possible. Even yet, 
though J am striving to forget it as rapidly 
as possible and the worst of it is already pass- 
ing from my memory, | shudder when I re- 
call that night. It is my belief that the people 
of Miami found the period just preceding 
dawn the most terrifying of the whole storm 
even though after daylight the wind became 
worse. No one had any light, conversation 
was almost impossible on account of the deaf- 
ening roar and pandemonium reigned supreme. 
Houses crashed in rapid succession, the air 
was full of flying planks, roofs of houses and 
other wreckage which were blown about like 
match-sticks. The roar of the wind was unlike 
anything I have ever heard, even during my 
years on the sea. It was at this period that 
so many houses crashed and people were out 
in the open fleeing for their lives in the dark- 
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ness, hardly knowing whence they were g0- 
ing. The rainfall was almost unbelievable 
and the sand mixed with it cut like flint. In 
a few hours the water was waist deep around 
the ruins of my home. 

All this time refugees were staggering into 
the buildings of the radio station until there 
were 150 sheltered at the remote control sta- 
tion. Many more, arriving at the transmit- 
ting station, were given all possible aid by 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Rogers and other 
employees at that end. At the control station 
it was necessary to lift many of the refugees 
through the windows on the lee side of the 
office building as it was impossible to open the 
doors on account of the wind. In the mean- 
time, the second story roof of the operators’ 
quarters had been carried away, the two small 
towers at the control station were down, one 
of them having fallen across the east wing of 
the quarters. Chimneys were falling and 
breaking up other parts of the building. All 
our control lines were down and we had no 
way of knowing how our men at the trans- 
mitting station were faring. In the early 
part of the storm some of the antennae had 
fallen and our radio engineers, H. J. Ellingson 
and W. F. Allston with George H. Rogers 
and others got out and made temporary repairs 
at great risk to themselves as the huge towers 
were threatening to crash. George Rogers 
was blown off the road into a ditch where 
he lay stunned until Messrs. Ellingson‘ and 
Dan Foley came to his rescue and assisted him 
to his feet. It was necessary then that they 
lash themselves to any stationary object avail- 
able. After making repairs they had to flee 
for their lives, and so great was the roar of 
the storm that they were actually unaware 
until daylight began to break that four of 
the huge towers fell to earth. "Then it was 
seen that all the towers were down with the 
exception of the east tower. 


Just after dawn a lull came and the wind 
died down considerably. Many people thought 
that the storm was over, but we were just 
passing through the center of it and the worst 
was to come. Mr. Bourne, who had spent a 
short time with his family to see that they 
were safe, returned to the office and called 
for volunteers to accompany him toward the 
transmitting station to see what could be done 
in the matter of effecting repairs to the con- 
trol lines and to ascertain whether the pet- 
sonnel at that end were safe. All the men 
within hearing immediately volunteered, and 
six men who were not actually on duty went 
along in a heavy touring car loaned by Op- 
erator Larner. The party, in addition to 
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Mr. Bourne, included operators Garrett, Upp, 
Jones, Rudder, and Abstract Clerks Reed and 
Marquette. All huskies, and their combined 
weight did much to keep the car on the road. 


They found the lines in fair condition up 
to the half-way point between the two sta- 
tions, and it was here that the second storm 
overtook them. It was during this blow that 
the most terrible damage was done to Miami. 
Various estimates place the wind velocity as 
high as 140 miles an hour during this period. 
Trees were uprooted like ordinary geraniums, 
houses overturned, the few telephone and 
electric light poles left standing by the first 
storm were either sent to the ground or tipped 
off center. Automobiles were rolled over and 
over like peanuts on a cement sidewalk. 


The wind was almost at their backs, but 
from my personal experience in this storm, I 
can vouch for the fact that attempting to 
move either with or against the wind was 
equally difficult. A man walking with the 
wind would have his legs snapped out almost 
at right angles to his body each time he lifted 
his feet out of the water. Mr. Bourne and 
his party were picking their way along roads 
strewn with fallen control line poles and trees 
when the machine stalled. Four men stayed 
with it in hopes of getting it started again, 
while Mr. Bourne and two others started out 
on foot for the transmitting station. They 
were out in the open without any shelter, 
as the land in this part of Florida is as flat 
as a table. Mr. Bourne’s companions, being 
stronger men, soon outdistanced him. Several 
times he was thrown off the road, one time 
bringing up sharply against a wire fence. 
Just outside the transmitting station his 
strength gave out and he found shelter behind 
a concrete post almost under the remaining 
east tower. The storm was steadily increasing 
all this time and the tower .was threatening 
to collapse any minute. After about half an 
hour he started for the Chief Electrician’s res- 
idence, progressing with great difficulty and 
being thrown off the road several times. After 
what seemed hours of struggling he finally 
reached the veranda of Mr. Rogers’ house and 
gained admission by kicking on the door until 
Mrs. Rogers heard him and let him in. He 
declares he was in the house almost thirty 
minutes before Mrs. Rogers recognized him. 
He remained with the Rogers family during 
the height of the storm, torn with anxiety for 
his own family at the control station. 

Though it was daylight, the rainfall was 
so heavy that visibility was limited to a very 
short distance. It was possible, however, to 
observe the remaining tower at intervals 
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through the haze. It was a most remarkable 
sight. It seemed almost as if the tower was 
actually fighting as would an animate being, 
the large crossarm waving and twisting very 
much in the manner of a prize fighter striking 
out with both hands.-. But. it. was the end. 
At about nine o'clock it ‘gave up the ghost” 
and crumbled to earth, a tangled mass of 
twisted steel. ‘This put the station definitely 
out of commission until the storm should 
abate somewhat. 


In the meantime, Mr. H. O. Easton, our 
General Superintendent, was in the thick 
of the storm aboard a train en route to Miami 
In anticipation of his visit we had been proud 
of the fact that our organization was in smoot h 
and efficient operation and we were looking 
forward to having him with us again. His 
train ran into the storm some distance above 
Hollywood and from there on down to Miami 
they were constantly taking aboard refugees 
and others injured in the storm. It is hard 
to understand how the train remained on the 
tracks as the wind at Hollywood is reported 
to have been even greater than experienced 
at Miami. In any case, the train made its way 
gradually to Miami, stopping frequently to 
remove poles and wreckage from the right 
of way. The passengers were herded on to 
the station platform at Miami and not allowed 
to leave. There they stood in the midst of 
it all until daylight. These measures were, 
of course, taken for their own safety as it was 
suicidal to even venture on the streets. Hav- 
ing witnessed much of the havoc wrought by 
the storm at Hollywood and other points, 
Mr. Easton’s anxiety for our safety made him 
almost ill and his one thought was to reach 
us as soon as possible. After wading through 
knee-deep water for some time he finally found 
a lone taxi driver who, with the proper kind 
of persuasion, agreed to make an effort to 
carry him to Hialeah where the radio station 
is located. At imminent danger to their lives 
on account of falling poles and other debris, 
they picked their way to Hialeah, where Mr. 
Bourne had just returned from the trans- 
mitting station. They soon began plans 
for the recommissioning of the station, while 
our men under Mr. H. S. Wright, Chief 
Operator at the control station, were doing 
all they could for the unfortunate people who 
had taken refuge with us. First aid treatment 
was given those who had been injured and 
coffee was somehow made and distributed. 
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Many of these people had lost all their pos- 
sessions with the exception of a few wet and 
torn garments which they had hurriedly 
donned in fleeing from their crumbling houses. 
Our little man in charge of the station mess 
got into Hialeah and scouted up provisions 
in some manner. There are plenty of people 
in Miami who will never forget the boys of 
the Tropical Radio station who did so much 
for them even though the operators themselves 
were cold and wet and had taken no nourish- 
ment for many hours. They freely gave the 
use of their personal cars for the injured, went 
out searching for injured people in the wreck- 
age and secured medical supplies. 

The poor refugees were scattered all over 
the place, and as all the floors were flooded, 
those who could not find chairs or tables to 
rest on had to sit on the floors in the water. 
However, our men soon bored holes in the 
floors of both the office and the living quarters 
‘1 order to carry off the water. Nothing more 
could have been done for the people than 
our men did. ‘Two little girls found refuge 
+a the shelves of a bookcase. Our operating 
desks were covered with people, sleeping the 
deep sleep of utter exhaustion. 

The storm ceased about four Pp. M. on 
Saturday, September:'18 and Messrs. Elling- 
son and Allston immediately started rigging 
up temporary transmitting and receiving 
equipment at the transmitting station. For a 
transmitting aerial they hung a length of cop- 
per tubing from the ceiling of the tube room 
and, after persistent efforts the operator suc- 
ceeded in raising the steamship Siboney and 
Mr. Bourne. sent the following message to 
Mr. Davis: 

“Uniwire, Davis: Boston :—Very severe 
hurricane struck Miami two thirty A. M. 
eichteenth doing enormous damage this vicinity 
stop all towers this station down also water 
tanks and windmills stop roof taken off op- 
erators’ quarters and every other our buildings 
damaged control) lines down. Evidence all 
wire communications to Miami down stop 
transmitting and receiving equipment damaged 
slightly by water stop endeavoring rig up an- 
tennae for six hundred meters set and will 
operate from transmitting station soon as get 
it going stop over one hundred fifty destitute 
women, men and children being sheltered at 
control station buildings. Thousands of build- 
ings in and around Hialeah and vicinity blown 
away. Estimated known dead seventy-five, 
two hundred injured. Property damage ap- 
proximately one hundred million dollars. We 
rendering every possible aid those seeking shel- 
ter stop hurricane believed worst in country’s 
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history and lasted from two A. M. to four 
P. M. eighteenth stop first towers to go were 
small ones at control station three thirty A. M. 
One of these fell across east end operators’ 
quarters. Big towers went around four to 
five A. M. Practically all control line’ poles 
Gratigny Road to transmitting station’ lying 
across road. All wires tangled mess. Until 
further advised have all traffic routed via New 
Orleans for handling as Miami completely 
wrecked stop all personnel well. (Signed) 
Bourne.” 

Figures published October 3 show Mr. 
Bourne’s estimate of loss of life to have been 
conservative but the estimate of property loss 
‘5 substantially correct. The official figures for 
Miami and vicinity are 162 known dead, 3800 
injured, 242 still missing, 31,000 people ren- 
dered homeless and the total destruction of, 
or severe damage to, 7200 homes. 


Tue storm was a terrible thing but most 
of us believe that out of the ruins will arise 
a bigger and better Miami. We are all bet- 
ter men and women because of our experience 
and those of us who escaped unharmed, know. 
it was because of Divine protection. 

There has been very little complaining 
among the people of Miami and their spirit 
i; wonderful. We, at the radio station, have 
learned the true meaning of the term, “’Tyopi- 
cal Radio Spirit.” It has been wonderful to 
see the way our boys have taken hold and 
labored at all kinds of tasks in an effort to get 
the station back in commission. Thanks to 
the strenuous efforts of Radio Engineers El- 
lingson and Allston and others of the staff 
who assisted them, the station was again op- 
erative at 6:00 P. M. September 18 having 
been completely out of commission only six- 
teen hours. We were all greatly inspired by 
a letter from Mr. Davis to Mr. Bourne from 
which I quote the following: “The only 
bright spot in this whole situation is the fact 
that none of our personnel were injured. 
Please express to the station staff my pleasure 
at knowing that none of them were injured.” 

Already, new towers are en route to Miami 
for the recommissioning of our station. Mr. 
W. E. Beakes, Chief Engineer of the Tropi- 
cal Radio Company, arrived here a few days 
after the storm to make his technical observa- 
tions and to plan for the new and greater 
“WAX”. We shall soon again be going “full 
speed ahead”. We want to forget this hurri- 
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cane as soon as possible and, if another one 
comes, doggone, here’s hoping we beat it to a 
frazzle! 


That our radio operators uphold the best 
traditions of their calling is again evidenced 
by the work of our men during the recent 
hurricane, as attested by the following article 
from the New Orleans Item: 


“Mobpize, Ala., September 21.—Tele- 
graph and telephone communication with 
the outside world was completely cut 
off Monday morning, only the Radio 
Station of the Tropical Radio Tel. Co. 
remaining, and it, too, failed for four 
hours during the afternoon when the 
fierce gale parted the aerials on top of 
an eight-story building. Operators Hape- 
man and Hutchinson labored heroically 
and finally succeeded in reestablishing 
communication. They were forced to 
work on the window ledges on the 
eighth floor to make the loop aerial fast. 
Hapeman made several perilous trips 
across the roof, a rope tied around his 
waist and the gale tossing him about like 
match-wood.” 


While only Operators Hapeman and Hutch- 
inson are mentioned in the news dispatch 
above, Operator Douthit at Mobile and Chief 
Operator Ring at Fort Morgan also rendered 
yeoman service during the emergency. Our 
staff at Miami from Mr. Bourne down passed 
through very trying experiences. 


Much credit is due Operators Alvested, 
Poussard and Hargus, at the Burrwood, La., 
Radio Station, at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, as they labored tirelessly and through 
many difficulties, to render valuable assistance 
during the hurricane by giving hourly hurri- 
cane warnings, thereby guiding ships to paths 
of safety, and furnishing much valuable in- 
formation about the hurricane to New Orleans 
people. 


During the hurricane about September 18- 
21, 1926, which played havoc in Miami, Pen- 
sacola and Mobile, there were many phone 
calls to the TRTCo New Orleans Office and 
Station, making inquiries as to whether the 
hurricane would visit New Orleans, etc., and 
in conversation one woman made this state- 
ment to Mr. Commagere, “It is high time 
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that Uncle Sam should do something about 
all these hurricanes.” 


Talk about a tickled daddy, well you should 
have seen Vance Nall, our Radio Inspector, 
the day he strolled into the Nola Office and 
announced the arrival of a brand new baby 
boy on Friday, the 13th of August, 1926. 
We congratulate Nall and his wife, and know 
that the boy will be a source of much joy and 
pride to these good people. 


Mr. Ralph Chamberlain, Radio Operator, 
New Orleans Station, was wedded on Septem- 
ber 7, 1926, to charming little Miss Eleanor 
Nelson. ‘They left New Orleans on Sep- 
tember 8 on the S. S. Turrialba. May their 
honeymoon be one glorious dream that will 
not terminate with the return of the T'urrialba 
to New Orleans, but will last on, and on, 
and on. “And they lived happily ever after.” 


A. M. Woodford, Chief Operator, Puerto 
Castilla, S. H. Radio Station was operated 
on for appendicitis on September 10, 1926, 
and is now very much improved. As soon as 
he is discharged from the hospital he is to 
sail for the United States to visit relatives. 

When you are not well, “there is no place 
like home.” 

We do wish him a speedy and entire re- 
covery. 


Mr. R. I. Young, Chief Operator of the 
Burrwood, La., Radio Station since October, 
1920, has on September 21, 1926 returned to 
Burrwood after a few weeks vacation in 
California. He looked well and happy when he 
passed through New Orleans the other day, 
but who wouldn’t after such a wonderful trip? 


General Office 


We all express our heartfelt sympathy to 
Miss Esther Crooke in the recent loss of 
her sister. Miss Crooke is Head of our Filing 
Department at the General Office. 


Miss Anna McGrath, perhaps better known 
to us now as “Miss America’’, has returned 
from a wonderful vacation. Her chief de- 
light seems to be that instead of putting on 
weight, as most vacationists do, she has become 
quite sylphlike. 


Se 


October, 1926 


Anna reports many motor trips—one real 
special one through the Catskills. Some day 
we hope to learn just where it was she found 
that ‘punch’. 


Bowling has been resumed in the General 
Office. While the men are conceitedly piling 
up large scores the girls are trying hard to be 
prepared for real competition within a few 
weeks. 

Owing to the number interested this season 
it was impossible to have mixed parties. 


Littlefield Alleys, at 63 Franklin Street, 


have been procured for the girls. This is a) 


central location and gives those who have 
“pressing dates” for the early evening an op- 
portunity to get away. 

Wednesday, October 6, we had our first 
party. Seventeen girls appeared, brown and 
peppy from the effects of summer activities, 
and before long, even the beginners showed 
signs of real bowlers. 

‘As usual, Ada Todd heads the list, and won 
the highest three string average of 78. 

Next came our Accounting Department 
mascot, Vesta Burnett. Vesta threw those 
balls like a real old timer and displayed real 
action, just as she does when she dances the 
“Charleston”. She boasts of the second best 
average, 77, and rolled off a score of 91 on 
one string. 

Alice McCarthy, too, promi 
reason to watch her score. 
average of 73. 


ses to give us 
She made an 


It was learned that the Company has a 
Conference baby in a little daughter who 
arrived at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick §. Dellenbaugh, Jr., Monday night, 
October 11. 

Mr. Dellenbaugh is our new Assistant 
Office Manager. 

We hoped UNIFRUITCO would be the 
chosen name for this young lady, but we un- 
derstand she has already been presented with 
the family name of Adele Otis Dellenbaugh. 

The proud parents have our heartiest con- 
eratulations. We expect they will add ba- 
nanas to the baby’s menu as soon as possible. 


The General Office has added Miss Chris- 
tine Chamberlin and Miss Marion Went- 
worth to its family and gives them the hand of 
welcome. 

{ 

Rita Weddleton, our popular assistant to 
Miss Jacobs on the General Office Switch- 
board, has returned from a vacation in Nova 
Scotia. 
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Rita tells us that, next to the Great White 
Fleet, the Yarmouth boats can boast of giving 
superlative service and attention to their pas- 
sengers. 


Unifruitco Club of Boston 
Starts Season With Dance 
By Georce D. Frost 


Cy OF the finest halls in Boston, 


perhaps the city’s best orchestra, an entertain- 
ment that must unquestionably be graded A-1, 
and a committee that for hard work were 
gluttons—these were the ingredients that, 
when mixed together, produced an opening 
party for the Unirruirco Club of Boston, 
which set a pace that is going to be hard to 
beat during the current season. 

The party was held on September 29 and, 
though scheduled as a dance, offered entertain- 
ment for non-dancers as well. 

This particular evening was in the hands 
of a committee composed entirely of employees 
of the Accounting Department and, quite 
naturally, this great Department spared no 
possible effort to have the season’s opener a 
perfect success and the sort’ of unattainable 
ideal which the other Departments well may 
emulate but can hardly expect to surpass. 

Enthusiasm ran high. 

All the usual facilities and conveniences 
which ordinarily go with a first-class, per- 
fectly conducted dance were abundantly sup- 
plied, including plenty of exceptionally fine 
fruit punch and fancy cakes and crackers. 

In Unirrurrco circles the Repertory Hall 
is particularly and deservedly popular. It 
was here that the delighful amateur theatrical 
was so successfully staged by the Club, a few 
months ago, and now, as then, the complete- 
ness and the quality of the entire equipment of 
the place were wholly satisfying. 

An exceptional feature of this hall is the 
gallery and the social room immediately back 
of it. The gallery is roped off so as to sug- 
gest boxes at the theatre. ‘This makes the 
gathering of small groups convenient and de- 
lightful. ‘The social room is beautifully fur- 
njshed and the Club had provided abundant 
bridge and whist facilities so that all who pre- 
ferred cards to dancing were fully accommo- 
dated. ‘The music from the orchestra, located 
on the stage, was perfectly audible in the card 
room. An open fireplace with a wood fire 
blazing cheerily completed the comfort of the 
bridge fans. 
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After the dancing had progressed for 
awhile, there was an intermission, during 
which an entertainment of jokes, song hits, 
vaudeville, and novelty stunts was staged by 
the “Variety Entertainers”. It was quite a 
sight to see the violinist place the bow between 
his knees and then grasp the violin with both 
hands and saw it up and down and really 
produce the tune he had previously announced. 
Later he held the bow in his mouth and 
played the instrument that way. When finally 
he stuck the bow in one of his ears and did 
the same, it was agreed that he had an ear 
for music. When one of the joke-crackers 
advised the crowd not to make love in a 
buggy because horses carry tails, some of the 
older ones wondered whether any of the 
younger set of stenographers had ever heard of, 
to say nothing of actually having seen, the 
old-time Goddard buggy, the universal favorite 
of the pre-Ford age. 

Everybody had a good time, including Mr. 
Cutter, who took an active part in the dancing. 
The cordial participation of the UNITED 
Fruit ComPANy’s President and other officers 
in the social life of the Untrrurtco Club is 
one of the big features of the Club’s activities 
and is sincerely appreciated by all. 

The Committee consisted of: 

W. M. Hughes, Chairman 
Vesta Burnett 

Marjorie Hunter 

Frances Mellin 

W. F. Coward 

T. Durell 

F. H. Pupke 


Comptroller's Office 


We wish to extend our sincere sympathy to 
Mr. George Frost and family upon the death 
of Senator Abbott B. Rice, his mother’s 
brother, which occurred October 10. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Arthur E. 
Nicholson, Assistant Treasurer, is improving 
rapidly and we wish to express our desire for 
his complete recovery. 


Mr. McCarthy is more genial now. He 
often says “Everything will be all right,” 
which leads us to believe that lately he has 
been listening to the “Smilers” over the radio. 
It has done him good. Keep smiling, “Mac”. 
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Mr. Hughes has returned from his touring 
and detouring trip in Canada. On his way 
back he tried to make his auto jump a ditch 
but was not successful and the auto was 
wrecked, which means that for some time to 
come there will be no more moonlight trips 
over to the North Shore boulevard. 


Don Manual Monge is spending his va- 
vation in Costa Rica. We hope he is having 
a very nice time. 


We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. C. E. 
Penrod, from Costa Rica Division, who was 
here for the conference. 


The following new members were added 
to our force during the present month: 
Myra Greenlaw Bookkeeping Department 
John J. Shannon s : 
W. S. Morse Radio Bureau 
Gertrude Hazen Statistical Bureau 
G. Raymond Lehrer ¥7 


Our Babies 


page 


Anna Hall MacIntyre, daughter of 
Alan MacIntyre, General Office, 
Boston 


| 
| 
| 


New York 


Ma. JONES is a veteran in the passenger 
transportation business, having entered the 
Feld in 1906 with the firm of Raymond & 
Whitcomb, pioneer tourist agents, since suc- 
ceeded by the well known organization of The 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company. After 
seven years with Raymond & Whitcomb, Mr. 
Jones decided to branch out for himself but 
had only obtained a good start when the Great 
War. broke out, About that | time, the 
Unirep Frurr COMPANY having decided to 
open a passenger agency in Boston, Mr. Jones 
was engaged to take charge as New England 
Passenger Agent. He is a member of the 
Algonquin Club of Boston, Bostonian Society, 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, and other organizations, and is one of 
the most popular men in the transportation 
feld throughout the New England territory. 


F. K. M. Jones 


Winter Cruise Prospects 
In New England 


By F. K. M. Jones 


New. England Passenger Agent 


RESENT conditions throughout the 
New England States point to considerable in- 
terest and activity among those able to leave 
business and home affairs to indulge in travel 
by sea or land during the coming winter. 

The success of corporations and companies 
who furnish transportation or cruises depends 
entirely upon the success of New England’s 
industries. Conversely, it is quite obvious 
that New England must have a satisfactory 
transportation system to make possible a con- 
tinued industrial growth. 

The large volume of travelers carried by 
the many steamship companies the past year, 
shows no sign of diminution. We learn 


through various other steamship corporations 
and tourist companies that much optimistic 
feeling exists with regard to business during 
the coming winter. Competition will be 
greater than ever before, however, and it 
therefore behooves all of us to be exceedingly 
active if we are to maintain our position as 
the foremost passenger carrying line in Carib- 
bean waters. 

Recent interviews with representatives of 
some of the large tourist agencies in Paris, 
London and Edinburgh brought out the infor- 
mation that the greater portion of their 
American tourist patrons came from east of 
the Mississippi River, which indicates that the 
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eastern territory, including New England, is 
most productive of such travel. 

Throughout New England competition is 
not confined to cruises offered to the public 
by steamship companies and tourist agencies ; 
in addition the many out-of-door amusements 
and winter sports, especially in the states of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine, 
attract many during the winter months. All 
these must be overcome in securing business 
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for Great White Fleet cruises, and at the 
same time disparagement of the other fel- 
low’s offering or service carefully avoided. 
Character is of as much importance in a cor- 
poration as in an individual and the UNITED 
Fruir Company in_ soliciting patronage 
stands upon its own record of first class ser- 
vice and adherence to high principles rather 
than upon methods tending to belittle or dis- 
credit its competitors. 


Excerpt from ‘Export Trade and Finance 
Issue of September 18, 1926 


B arraNourLLa is the principal port 
of entry of Colombia and a distributing point 
for a large section of the interior country 
served by the Magdalena River. This city is 
often referred to as the gateway to Colombia. 
Its territory not only includes the Depart- 
ments of Santander and western Norte San- 
tander and the entire Santa Marta district 
on the eastern side of the Magdalena, but it 
shares with Cartagena the territory tributary 
to the Magdalena River system lying between 
the eastern and central mountain ranges which 
branch off fanlike from the main Andes Range 
in the southern part of the Republic. To- 
gether with Cartagena it is the entrepot for 
the important plateau territory around Bogota. 

Barranquilla is not a seaport in the true 
sense of the word, as it is about 10 miles from 
where the Magdalena River actually enters 
the Caribbean Sea, and 18 miles from Puerto 
Colombia, where ocean vessels discharge their 
cargo for transport by rail to Barranquilla. 
However, the custom house is located at Bar- 
ranquilla and from this point the river boats 
load their cargoes, so that the city is referred 
to as the port. On account of the mouth of 
the river being filled with sand bars, prevent- 
ing ocean steamers from coming up to the 
city, an English concessionaire in 1893 built 
a pier nearly a mile long at Puerto Colombia. 
The harbor of Puerto Colombia is a large bay 
with a wide entrance and can be easily ap- 
proached by steamers from the open sea. The 
depth of water at the end of the pier is from 
5 to 8 fathoms. However, there is a constant 
settling of silt in the bay, which no doubt will 


necessitate eventual abandonment or € 
sions of the pier from time to time. Pue 
Colombia is of no commercial importance. 
Steamer passengers are transferred from the 
pier to Barranquilla by regular mornit 
evening trains, but when necessary special 
trains are run, as the accommodations at 
Puerto Colombia for travelers are limited and 
not satisfactory. The railroad has a numbe 
of switches at the sea end of the pier tor 
placing cars to receive and discharge cargo 
and a single track to the shore. ‘There 
no facilities for storing merchandise on the 
pier and freight is moved directly to the cus- 
tom house at Barranquilla. Both incoming 
and outgoing cargo is handled as fast re- 
ceived. There are 1800 feet of berthing 
space accommodating four good sized ships. 
Barranquilla was a little fishing village 200 
years ago. Located at the starting point of 
river transportation it has developed into the 
most important coast city with a population 
of about 75,000. ‘The climate is hot, mod- 
erated somewhat by northeast trade winds 
which penetrate as far inland as Barranquilla. 


and 


Sentiment Uncalled For 


He came home and, as they say in the 
movies, found his wife sewing on a tiny gar- 
ment. 

“My dear, my dear!” he cried. 

“Don’t be silly,” she replied. 
new dinner gown.’ —Judge. 


“This is my 
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Steward 
‘Bunny Ayres 
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_ NAME is Albert Ayres, but 
they call me ‘Bunny’, sir.’ The chances are 
if you are a passenger on the good ship Pas- 
tores of the Great White Fleet, and are 
lucky enough to draw a cabin on the upper 
deck, this will be the salutation that greets 
you as you enter your room. 

Perhaps under ordinary circumstances this 
would not be enough to draw even a. casual 
glance from you, but there is something com- 
pelling and magnetic about the cheery tone of 
voice, something which, if you are an old and 
ardent steamship traveler, stirs in you a Se- 
renely slumbering memory of the days long 


past, when ships were made of wood and men 
of iron—the days when people embarked not 
only for passage but also for adventure, when 
steam was secondary to wind and the Com- 
pany gave no guarantee of schedule. When 
you see the ‘ndomitable “Bunny” Ayres, you 
know immediately that here is a man who 
will anticipate your every wish. In “Bunny” 
you have met a real “Old Man” of the sea, al- 
though even now after 54 years of seafaring 
he is younger than many of the young ones, 
as you will no doubt notice before you have 
been long on board the ship. He is an old 
timer that compels attention, a type that is 
seldom met with nowadays and one who is 
worthy of a few lines in our popular UNI- 
FRUITCO. 

Born in 1862 in London, he soon felt the 
lure of the bounding main and the call of 
foreign countries. At the tender age of ten he 
joined the ranks of the then hardest school 
on earth and became a deck boy on the full- 
rigged ship Waitangi, of the New Zealand 
Sailing Ship Company, receiving for his 
work the magnificent sum of 1 shilling, or 25 
cents, per month, and we musn’t forget, fresh 
bread twice a week, one roll Thursdays and 
Sundays, if “Doc” (as the cook was called) 


By 
EE Hail 


Purser S/S Pastores 


could manage to bake. As the smallest, most 
insignificant person on board, he was given 
all the dirtiest and meanest work—taking in 
the skysail down to cleaning bilges. 

For years he roamed around the sailing 
ships and _ received knock after knock, only 
to return time after time like the Cockney’s 
wife after he has beaten her. It was a game 
of the survival of the fittest and only the weak 
“swallowed the anchor”. Then came the 
days of steamers, big ocean greyhounds as 
they were in those days, holding out to the 
seamen of the clipper ships promise of a sweet 
reprieve from their many hardships and dis- 
comforts. Steward Ayres, like many of his 
shipmates, jumped at this opportunity of bet- 
tering his working conditions and financial 
situation, and in 1878 he joined his first steam- 
ship, the S. S. Chusan of the P. and O., 
thereby further increasing his monthly recom- 
pense to the munificent sum of 30 shillings 
(7 dollars). The heart breaking work, 18 
hours a day under much different conditions 
than exist today, was recompensed by the 
honor of being a steamship man. Even then 
the handwriting was on the wall, for all 
to read, showing that the life of a sailing 
ship was almost spent and its days of useful- 
ness were nearly over. 

Ayres lived up to all the old traditions of 
the true salt-blooded deep water man and be- 
came a rolling stone. Passing from one ship 
to another he served in many of the old ships 
whose names have gone down in history. 
Shipwreck, hardships and storms were nothing 
new to him. He sailed on the S. S. City of 
Paris, since rechristened the Philadelphia, and 
was among her crew when she ran on the 
Manacles in the English Channel, to be sal- 
vaged and put back into commission again. 
Like many other fellows of the sea he finally 
decided he would try his fortunes on terra 
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firma, and in 1899 he left his ship in Cape 
Town to answer the call to arms for volun- 
teers to serve in the Boer War. As a sea- 
man his natural aversion was towards any- 
thing involving the use of his pedal extremi- 
ties, and to avoid this he joined the Johannes- 
burg Mounted Rifles, and so became a Mount- 
ed Marine. He served for two and one half 
years under such notable men as General 
Bruce Hamilton and General Rawlinson, and 
finally was invalided home to England, with a 
piece of Boer shrapnel lodged in his leg as 
a reminder of his days ashore. 

Evidently Steward Ayres had seen suf- 
ficient of the ways of land, for he felt the 
lure of the sea once more. In 1908 he en- 
tered the service of the Great White Fleet, 
sailing as steward on the S. S. Heredia when 
she was a new ship. He has served on 
practically all the New York Division ships, 
and a great many of the New Orleans ones. 
His name is known and mentioned wherever 
the men of our Steamship Service gather to- 
gether to talk over old times. The fact that 
he is one of the few old timers left, and as he 
himself modestly admits, probably the oldest 
steward in the way of service afloat, is indel- 
ibly stamped on him and on all his actions. 
The children all love him and are cared for 
by him. Passengers placed in his care feel 
that they are receiving in full measure the 
excellent service for which the steamers of 
the Great White Fleet are noted. 

A few days ago Steward Ayres informed 
me that 54 years is a long time and he thinks 
he will soon bid adieu to the sea and all its 
lures and wiles, and give the young fellows a 
chance to shine. It is the old, old question— 
can a man after being wed to the sea for a 
lifetime, give her a divorce, to finish his life 
alone, away from the mistress who has known 
all his sorrows and shared all his pleasures? 

Writing these few lines of recognition to 
this “Old Timer” brings to memory a little 
piece that was handed to me by one of our 
passengers, and which I thought might be 
appropriate to set down here: 


If with pleasure you are viewing 
Any work a man is doing, 
If you like him or you love him tell him 
now. 
Don’t withhold your approbation 
Till the parson makes oration, 
As he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow. 
For no matter how you shout it 
He won't really care about it; 
He won’t know how many tear-drops you 
have shed; 
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If you think some praise is due him, 
Now’s the time to slip it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead. 
More than fame, more than money 
Is the comment kind and sunny 
And the hearty warm approval of a friend; 
For it gives to life a savor 
And it makes one stronger, braver, 
And it gives one heart and spirit to the end. 
If he earns your praise, bestow it, 
If you like him let him know it, 
Let the words of true encouragement be 
said ; 
Do not wait till life is over, 
Till he’s underneath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s 


dead. 


New Orleans Purchasing 
Department 


It was our pleasure to meet Mr. E. T. 
Clark, Accountant of the Banes Division, 
who, with Mrs. Clark and the “Little Clarks”, 
is spending part of his vacation in New Or- 
leans. 


It is always a genuine pleasure to meet ou! 
Tropical Division friends, but more so those 
from the Banes and Preston Divisions, as 
their visits seem to be few and far between. 


The Guatemala Division appears to be los- 
ing its bachelor boys, as Mr. Karl Standish 
and Mr. Leslie Letsinger both passed through 
New Orleans in search of the necessary “miss- 
ing half”. 


If your nose is close 
To the grindstone rough, 
And you hold it down 
There long enough, 
In time you'll say 
There’s no such thing 
As brooks that babble 
And birds that sing; 
These three will all 
Your world compose— 
Just YOU, the STONE and 
Your darned old NOSE. 
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Channing H. Cox, Director of the UN 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On astern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tossed ; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and water o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true hearted, came: 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear— 

They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free! 


The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared; 
This was their welcome home! 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band. 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 

There was manhood’s brow, serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


Aye, call it holy ground 
The soil where first they trod! 
They have left unstained what there they 
found— 
Freedom to worship God! 


—Fericia DoroTHEA HEMANS. 
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